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CHAPTER VIIL 

Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve, 

In beauty’s light you glide along ; 

Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as angel’s song. 

Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 

The heart with passion, soft to glow- 

I've seen your breast with pity heave, 

And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve, 

“MAUDIE, may we come in?” asked the cheery 
voice of Lord Cranmore, almost before the girls had 
finished their late breakfast, some hour or so after 
Gwenda’s rencontre with Gilbert. 

.“ Decidedly, so far as you are concerned,” replied 
his sister, demurely ; “ but pray who are the ‘we’? I 
Suppose you are not speaking in the regal style, Ber- 
nard, Does it imply two or twenty, that ‘first per- 
son plural’? ” 

‘The very modest number of two, my liitle sister. 
It is easy to see that you are fresh from the hands of 
madame what’s her pame, or you'd forget all that 
technical rubbish, eh, Gilbert ?” he added, turning to 
his cousin, who followed him into the sitting-room of 
the Lady Maud, 

Gilbert Dorrington laughed rather contemptuously. 

. I should rather doubt the long life of anything so 
uninteresting to female minds, certainly,” he said, “ It 
would be rather curious to test the respective vitality 
of all the languages and ‘ ologies,’ aud the legion of 
‘ings,’ dancing, drawing, singing, acting, dressing, 
flirting. and how many more, Maud?” 

The girl laughed merrily. She was accustomed 
to Gilbert’s strange humours, aud rather piqued her- 
self on provoking them. 

“It does credit to your education, at any rate, to 
Temember even such infinitesimal parts of our feminine 
studies, Gilbert. But so far as 1 am concerned there 
is no doubt as to which will last the longest in my 
accomplishments,” 





[THE LAST TABLEAU.] 


“Pray what is that, ma belle cousine ?” said the 
young fellow. “ ButI expect I cau guess—dancing. 
That is the insane craze of most damsels that I 
know.” 

“Oh, that is a kind of instinct,” returned the girl. 
**T hardly reckon that among accomp'ishments, 
I shall retain a trio of the studies you name as the 
most amusing and useful—dressing, actiug, and flirt- 
ing are my especial delights!” 

“Capital, Maudie! More especially since you can 
combine them all in one,” laughed Lord Cranmore, 
watching Gilbert’s veiled sneer with considerable 
amusement. 

“ Exactly, and that is what you are here to settle, 
I hope,’ returned Maud, gaily. ‘ When are the 
theatricals to come off, Bernard ? Mamma said some- 
thing about Christmas Eve that gave a most breath- 
less rapidity to the preparations,” 

“ My dear child, it is only to be charades, which bear 
the same proportion to theatricals that a school girl’s 
peeping out bears to a Drawing-room presentation,” 
returned her brother ; “ but don’t look so despairing, 
Maud, we will make it a very good imitation if you 
leave it to me and don’t spoil all by making a fuss. 
Listen.” 

And he went to his sister’s side and whispered a 
few words that brought a smile to her poutius lips. 

* Are you so uninterested in the matter that you 
do not even think it worth listening or even giving 
an opinion ?” said Gilbert, goiug to the window re- 
cess, where Gwenda was turuing over the leaves of 
au Italian novel. 

“T am not quite so stupid,” she said, “as to inter- 
fere when I have no voice in the business.” 

“Do you mean you are not going tu act ?” he asked, 

“T really do not know, I shall do as Lady Maud 
wishes,’’ she replied, 

“ Without disappointment in one case, or shyness 
and terror in the other?” he askew, 

“ Decidedly,” she answered, with an amused smile. 
“ Why should I be alarmed?” 

* You are a novice, a perfect novice,” he said, his 
eye instinctively scanning the extreme youthfuluess 
and yet expressive intellectuality ju ber featur:s. 
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“ And you can scarcely realize the cre wd which would 
be looking on at the performance.” 

“Tf I did well I should be satisfied evenif no ono 
looked on, if not I should be provoked at myself much 
more than at the contempt of strangers,” she said, 
quickly. “I suppose I am not shy,’ she went ou 
rather to herself than ber companion. 

“ Yet you have always been slut up from the 
world if Iam not mistaken, And you seem doubt- 
ful whether you are afflicted with the walady to which 
such recluses are subject.” 

Gwenda laughed outright. There was something 
absolutely comical to her in the idea thus presented 
to her, 

In truth the fear of man had never been thus put 
before her eyes, either in her own thoughts or from 
other’s suggestions, 

“Tt seems to me that Ishould be very vain to beso 
shy,” she replied. ‘I must be very anxious to be 
praised and admired for me to care so much about 
what people say whom I shall never sve again.” 

Gilbert was about to reply, with his usual cynical 
objections to what might be advanced by others, but 
at the moment he was summoned to the council held 
by his cousins, and Gwenda quietly slipped from the 
room and sought her own chamber with a vague and 
unacknowledged feeling of disquiet and annoyance 
for which she could hardly account. 

“T do not like Lim,” she murmured, “ he is so full 
of odious ideas and suspicions, How dare he sup- 
pose I am so fovlish and vain and stupid! [ will 
prove the contrary. Yes, whatever I may suffer, n> 
one shall know; I will be brave and do all to the very 
utmost. Phew! what canit signify ? lam bata lonely 
orphan. No one can be vexed or pleased whatever I 
do. Itis different with Maud. Ab, if I bad only a 
father, a mother. Then I might feel as shy and 
alarmed as he says. Now itis only for myself and 
my self-respect.” 

Avd Gwenda paced the room with a hurried step 
and thoughtful face. 

The shadow of the future seemed to rest on her 





young brow, and pass before the fixed, thoughtful 
gaze of her magnificent eyes as she suddenly stopped 
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in her hurried “valk and jgazell out ‘on the» wide 
prospect from het window, It was butau emblem of 
the world‘of -vanities and "hopes aud ‘fears opening 
out before her. 

Lord Cranmore and Gilbert Dorringtom were so 
different, and yet in their opposing ways so engross- 
ing to her young mind, that it would be more than 
wonderful if sheescaped from the sphere of their fas- 
cinations. 

Yet what but sorrow and suspense could await her 
where-such pirfectly diverse natures and such dif- 
ferent station of life were concerned 

Proud and self-reliant as was her nature, the 
girl well nigh wished herself safe in the dull school- 
room, the simple chamber at Madame Maclaine’s, safe 
and sheltered from all the dangers and excitements 
that threatened her in the new sphere where she was 
to move for the eventful weeks before her. 

Gwenda did not comprehend that one taste of the 
stimulating cup held ‘to her lips would make her old 
child life vapid and idistasteful as flat champagne, 
Ske could never be a child in knowledge or in con- 
tentment. For good or‘for ill she had her foot on 
the bridge where childhood and womanhood meet, 
and the passage would be swept from behind her 
when she touched the opposite shore. 

Lady Maud’s voice.at:-the door roused her from her: 
abstraction. 

“ Gwenda, come, make haste, we are “otily waiting 
for you to settle everything. Bernardand Gilbert 
have come round tomy ideas, and we ‘stiall have a 
brilliant success if I'can persuadé @famma and 
to let me arrange everything with carte b 
for all,” she-added, gaily, “Surély they cannot tTe-. 
fase me, when lam-atilrome for-so short a.time, and 
their only daughter; I“hepe, 1am save éfiBernard 


> 


sadly, “ butif it is your pleasute/t nust be fulfilled.) 
You are awery tyrant and mustihave your\way,bel-' 
lissima.”” 

“How very charming. It is just what I expect 
and demand,” returned Maud, lightly, ““ Mhere, it ‘is 
settled then. You sit down heré by me while my 
lady in waiting there sings to me. Perhaps you will 
like the air I chose when you hear it,” “she: 
with an arch. meaning in her pretty eyes. 

Gwenda sat down to a sinall piano in a distant re- 
cess, and-began‘to:plays soft-symphony which gra- 
dually led up to the exquisite strain, “If Music be 
the Food of Love!” 

Her voice was low though steady at first. Then 
it gained strength and confidence from its own sweet 
cadences, And at last its tones all fresh and young 
came full and rich as silver bells on the surprised and 
enraptured audience. 

“ Willithat suffice ?” asked Lady Mand, softly, as 
the strain ceased. “> 

And Gilbert started froman abstracted reverie to 
reply: 


*Enough—enough. I did not need it.. Iam filledy 
to wery satiety now. A little-more and it would com-_ 
Plete my tlestruction, fairilaily of my soul.” ; 
Dhectone hada mingled earnestness ‘and sarcasm | 
in tit/that -periaps perplexed at once the young 

Manthanfi the audience as.to its true meaning. But | 
‘Gwentlajappeared to apply it to herself, wad with 


curtain fel], and a thudof 


applaasegrestedsthe young | 
actoraiin thé scene. 
Anfunusually brief intetealmeheredinthe secoudl act. | 
There was 


vbat-one fig@re-on the stage. ‘It\wasa 


kept his word it will "be all right, ‘bat brothers @re}shoulders. , 
such torture, stich terrible nuisances.” | “She was crouching on the ground ia an attitude of 
QGwenda’s lips framed a reply, but «she cheeked | ut jir, nor was the: atill motionlessness dis- 


herself. 

She could have blamed the caprice that miewhat: 
she would have panted for so lightly prized. 

But to whavewali?.and by what rights éhe*to» 
sohool one so'muchtefsuperior in what the world 
considers most vatusbleih its‘esteem and homage? 

So in silence #hemeeompaniied Lady Maat! to ‘the 
apartment where (the young men were @itting iu 
earnest debate on the comiing festivities atthe Hove. 

” * ‘* * - 

A week had passed. 

The -saloons of the Maréiioness Brunton wete 
crowded with guests, 0mm staying “in the jhoase, 
some collected from the wéighbourhood ndytnbre 
distant parts of the comtty, to grace thé, ja@venile 
assembly over which Lady Maud -wasi thewndieniow- 
ledged queen, 

“1 understand there are to be charades and then 
dancing,” observed Mrs. De Vere, one of the un- 
titled magnates of the neighbourhood. “I for one 
should never allow my Alicia to act in what after 
all are a kind of theatrical. Quite time for all that 
when girls are fairly out.” 

“Oertainly. You mean there is a sort of undne 
expansion into a full flower whether the bud is cul- 
tivated or not,” answered her friend, a widower of 
some thirty-five. “I quite approve of trusting to 
nature in such cases, Mrs. De Vere.” 

The lady looked askauce. 

Could Sir Malise Gordon be satirizing her then, or 
was he really such a convert as to be a possible 
“catch”? for her unpromising daughter? Even at 
thirty-five a rich widower was worth winning, and 
Mrs. De Vere was about to hazard another leading 
observation when the curtain drew up and all' was 
silence. 

It was a very unusual scene for a charade. One ‘fair 
girl, in whom all who were familiar with the house- 
hold recognized Lady Maud, was sitting on a low 
crimson ottoman, with Gilbert Dorrington standiag 
near her and gazivg down on her beautiful face as 
she pulled a rare bouquet to pieces under his earnest 
observation. 

There could be little doubt as to the meating of 
such louks and attitude, There was youthful tender- 
ness implied im each figure, and a general buzz of ad- 
miration greeted the tableau, when another couple 
came on the stage who diverted the atteution of the 
audience, 

It was Lord Cranmore ‘leading in a young crea- 
ture, who, however simple in her dress and coif- 
fure, was so remarkably lovely in every feature, so 
perfectly graceful in gesture and form, that she needed 
little aid from art. She came forward timitly to Lady 
Maud. 

“ Did you send for me, Lady Maud,” she asked, 

“Yes. I want you tosing. I am weary ofall else. 


I should like that song you told me about’this morn- 


ing,” returned the young girl thus addressed, 


Gilbert seemed to give a rep: oachful glauce’to the 


Lady Maud. 
“I want nothing to amuse or interest me,” he said, 


statbed in a 
the-scone. 


uddle tillanother figure came on 


‘Tt\was ‘Bewnatl Cranmiore with his whole features 


ena atk’ bate and resentment as he advanced 
v kneeling girl 
“tRige'!’” ei hastily, “ what do you here ? 


he-exclaimell 
Wid Iaiot tél you todeave the house—that I hated, 
at you, for your deveption aud your insolcuce ? 
Twill n0t :be anpoyed ‘by your presence, Go, or I 
will oblige you to dbey ime.” 
' 1 advanced tocher;meéMh6 ‘now stood erect before 


pauper within its/walls.” 

And he gave her a slight push, almost amounting 
to a blow, as he urged her to the door. 

The girl turned round with alookof utter woe and 
yet indignation, and then tottered frony the apartment, 
moaning in despairing tones : 

“ Stricken, stricken, aud by him!” 

There was no doubt as to theapplause now. Again 
and again it rose after the curtain fell. 

“ Wonderful, like life, and so young! She must'be 
@ heaven-born actress,” was ‘buzzed about from lip 
to lip. 

But Sir Malise neither spoke nor applauded, It 
might be that he did not admire or approve, or, to 
judge from his thoughtful countenance, there was 
some deeper, less easily read cause for his unusual 
silence and preoccupation, and he nearly encased 
himself behind the last’ row ofthe audience, so that 
he could more safely aud more unnoticed indulge 
the humour of the minute and rivet bis attention on 
the stage. 

The last scene began. 

It was Lady Maud once more, lying pale and lan- 
guid on a couch, as if recovering from some’ recent 
illness or shock. 


with ill-concealed anxiety. 

“Ts it true?” asked Maud, “does he know that 
I am ill, crushed, hopeless, because of bis ‘erael 
treachery?” 

Gwenda bowed her head sadly. 

“Why not resent, forget, despise him?” she said, 
proudly. 

“T cannot, I cannot,” wailed Maud. “It is all 
over, I have received mydeath blow; I am stricken 
by love and cruel neglect. Tell hini'so, aud let it 
stab him to the heart.” 

And, with a faint sob she cast her arms round 
Gwenda in aclose, clinging interest, and the curtain 
fell on that graceful tableau. 

“Excellent! It was splendidly acted, and yet 
very intelligible,” said more than ‘one of’ the audi- 
ence. “And by such young performers, it is really 
wonderful.” 

Sir Malise Gordon took advantage of the'little con- 


orphan, with, I presume, a handsome 


‘natural character, 
a lofty courtesy retired from tlieseene, just.as the | 


girl whosdwhitefacewas veiled and shaded by ‘the }-when the 


| aplondidvhate-wwitteliitiewed down unheeded over her | fied. 


“Twill not""/she-wal# you dare uot mane | 





from my*home. $ 
“Yourihome. ‘Tt‘is.stetj all ini it as “mine-and nine | 
only,” she ‘thundered, ; . “ou “are but a 


another room‘to approach Liddy Drufiton in a loung. 
ing, earelessistyle that well:tonceald@ his real fee]. 


Mugs of curfosity. 


“An exceedingly good entertainment, my dear 
marchiotiess,”. he said. ‘ Your daughter was clar- 
ming, and had most graceful parts, but I forget who 
you said the young lady was.” 

“ A schoolfellow of my daughter, to-whom Maud 
has taken a great fancy,” answered Lady Brunton, 
“ Her name is Loraine, and I am informed shie is an 
fortune-to jud:o 
from the money spent upon her, She is clever, cer- 
tainly, and therefore a desirable companion for 
Maud, though, as a rule, I do not approve of school 
friendships. 

“Will you conduct some lady into supper, Sir 
Malise ?” she added, suddenly changing the subject. 
“I cannot arrange for partners in snch a crowd.” 

And the marSioness turned away to some others of 
her numerous visitors. 

Sir Malise for ovce was disobedient'to the words 
of his hostess, He saw that-his late companion, Mrs. 
De Vere, had already disappeared, and he quietly 
tounged into the supper roomaud waited the advent 
of those he had a secret curiosity-to examine more 


y. 
Itmeeded some diplomacy to sectire a place near 
to’the-young girl whom ho wished to’see ‘in her own 
bit Sir Malise was*an ‘adept at 

problems. -And’by a dittle patience aud 
che - O“insitivate tiimeeli:imto a place 


‘@lose ito Gavende Loraineand Gilbert Dorrington, who 
‘had-been ‘her-cavalier. 


“He ‘caught the first sentenves of their dialogue 
necessities of the moment had been satis- 


You sang that air beautifully,” \eaid Gilbert, 
bluntly. ‘ Your voies didnot even tremble at the 
formidable ordeal.” 
“ I did not find itso formidable,” she replied, coldly. 
“Then you are ‘eomecious of your powers, Miss 


Loraine,” said Sir Malive; ; in on their 
conversation with the licence of ‘his@ge and position. 
“ I can scarceky wonder at it.” 

“Yes. I so, IthinkDGetow what I can 
do and what is Vedid Gwenda, 
after i ‘the charac- 


teristies of her newiamyusiotamve. 
‘Bir Malise fait! 


Yow are-exiremly unlike your sem ‘and ‘age, a: 
j@my tate,” hesaid. of them would ‘have ap- 


Genie it, 


. You, however, did 


“I sa you méasit’what you said,” replied the 
gitl, ber large eyes opening at his cynical words as if 
to understand their real meaning, 

“ Aud may Lask the sense in which you accepted 
it?” returned the baronet. 

‘“‘_supposed you-thought I had done tolerably wel} 
for my age. The song | tad given me was easy aud 
therefore I had no occasion to be nervous,” she said. 
“ Was I right ?” 

‘* Perhaps,” he said, with a significant smile. “1 
will not prove myself to be a great deal more con- 
ventional than yourself, Miss Loraine, by any high- 
flown compliments, but Iwill tel! you that I am 
certain you are ‘capable of great things, if you are 
careful, aud do not spoil your voice before it is ma- 
tured.” 

“I would not beso vain or foolish willingly,” she 
said, thoughtfully; “ bat it is very difficult to wait.” 

“ You will not find it such a trial as you grow 
older,” sdid Sir Mulise, with an‘amused glance, “ May 
Task yourage? I imagine you do not at present ob- 
ject to tell it.” 

“Tam close upon fifteen,” she replied, Hlushing at 
her extreme ‘youth rather than at the usual feminine 
aversion 'to such a statement. 

Sir Malisé looked singularly interested in the simple 


Gwenda was sitting by her side, gazing on lier | ‘reply. 


“ Fifteen!” he repeated, “ that is strange.” 

Gwenda’s look of surprise recalled him to a sense 
of his apparent absurdity. 

““Porgive me, Miss Loraine, My thoughts were 
far away in the past at that instaut ; you cannot yet 
realize the dreamy vision it presents. I see your 
legitimate companion is impatient to conduct you to 
the dance. I will not detain joa ‘with my prosy 
philosophy.” 

He rose as he spoke with a sniile and bow that ex- 
pressed ‘as much as such gestures can, aud few could 
give a more significant meaning*to such trifles thav 
Malise Gordon, 

He carelessly lounged into the ball-room‘some half- 
houror so afterwatds. : 

But though be neverapproached Gwenda again he 
could have kept a list of her partners and of her 
‘movements during the evening, or rather night that 
‘followed the memorable charade that was the begin- 











fusion consequeut on the removal of the audieuce to 





ning of eventful‘ periods in'the orplan’s life. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
By all the heavens thou hast ih him, 
Fair sister of the Seraphim, 
By all of him-we have in thee, 
Leave nothing of myself in me, 
Let me so read life that I 
Unto all life of e may die. ‘ 

Weeks had ‘passed even into months, *and still 
Sh: ito, Lord Saville, lingered at Naples near tho 
beautiful wonman who had so excited his interest, and 
with whom there were asso¢iations that gave even a 
more powerful charm than her lovéliness and ‘grace. 
Mystery has always ‘an ‘attraction for romantic ‘na- 
tures, and there was something in the whole life and 
manner of the Count‘and Oduntess de Fontané which 
betokened some intér secret’ belonging’to their past 
or present career. 

Laura was gorgeously handsome ‘still. “No trace 
of either time orsorrow had laid one finger, how- 
ever lightly, on her charms. She might.as yet have 
challenged comparison with the far-famed Ninon de 
l’Enclos in the tual unfaded brilliangy that de- 
fied the belief that more than thirty years had 
rolled over her head, Twenty rather than thedecade 
that had nearly passed since.that age was the utmost 
her looks betokened. 

Andit all tended to contradict the impression that 
there could be any secret sorrow gnawing on | that soft, 
rich cheek, or dimming the lustre of her glorious eyes. 

No, the count must certainly be the husband of 
her choiee, or else the luxury and gaiety ‘which 
surrounded her must be sufficient to compensate for 
love. So the wide circle of her admirers in that 
gay Italian .eity decided, and so Sholto, Lord Ba- 
ville, was forced to. believe. 

Did he wish it otherwise? 

He could scarcely bave decided it‘to his own satis- 
faction, 

He was.honourable ‘in thought'as in @eed, and 
no wrong to Laura or her husband .6ver crossed his. 
mind. But still she had a strange power over him 
that entranced his' whole spirit, moré like the tales of 
the knights of old than’the ordinary character of such’ 
enchantments in more modern days. 

He had ‘seen her ‘in -a brilliant ‘assembly ‘on the 
evening before one mild, soft February morning of 
that ‘season’ which Gwetda had spent at the Hove. 
And though he had already begun rather to avoid 
her in such latge‘assemblies, with an unacknowledged 
caution that his admiration 6f her should not be eb- 
served, he had still exchangedsufficient intercourse 
with her to have learnt-that she would be at home 
and alone on the following morning ; and he feltan) 
involuntary impulse to go to her, and perhaps solve 
that oft-disputed problem whether.she was happy 
and beloved-and cherished as-he could wish, and as 
he felt Raymond Lester:might*have loved, and alas 
as he himself could love her were she free, 

He had the entrée to that luxurious palace home of 
hersnow. Count Albert even weleomed him to its 
doors, and ‘the very domestics did not‘refuse him ad- 
gene in the most private:days of this lady’s gay 
ile. 

So he quietly passed the porter’s lodge and walked 
through the marble hall and ‘the wide ‘staircase till he 
reached the suite of apartments which ‘was the espe- 
cial retreatof the countess. There was no one, as 
often was the'case, in the first atite-chamber. 

‘The page whose duty wasto be there was absent, 
and Sholto passed thoughtfully on, listening for any 
sound that could affect his next proceeding, yet re- 
luctant to leave the house without seeing Laura, and 
perhaps héaring from her the fact of Gwenda’s ex- 
istence, which she had always s0 carefully avoided, 
since the first memorable day whenit had been‘half 
confided to’his keeping. 

He went slowly and cautiously on till he came to 
the last room in the suite. 

The door was slightly open, and he peeped through 
the opening ere he ventured to enter. Laura was 
half reclining in a chair, -her eyes closed, so that 
the splendid lashes were veiling the soft cheeks. 

But Sholto.felt certain she was not sleeping, there 
was @ slight quiver of the fingers, and a moisture on 
the curtaining lashes that spoke of depression and 
exhaustion rather than repose. The slight noise which 
the movement of any living being: is sure ‘to occa- 
sion, and which seems to be caused even by the very 
breathing on the atmosphere, roused the countess. 

She opened her eyes, raised herself from her re- 
cumbent attitude, aud ‘looked eagerly round. Lord 
Saville-had ‘no alternative now, and he advanced 
hastily into the room. 

“ Forgive me, countess,” he said, “ but I really did 
not intend to/‘intrude on you so rashly, There was 
no one to announce me in ‘your autechamber, and I 
had not courage to go away without seeing you.” 

Laura had recovered her self-possession with true 
Womau’s quickiess. 

“I suppose Merriton has gone off on an errand 
which I was vexed he had delayed,” she said, smil- 


ingly extendingher hand. “And I was so lazy or 
tired, I hardly know which, that'Iméither knew of 
his: absence nor heard your‘step.” 

“It- was exhausting last night, certainly,” observed 
Sholto, obeying her signal to be seatéd ; “and yet it 
is difficult to imagine that you “are ‘ever weary, 
countess. ‘You ‘seem ever animated, ‘ever. brilliant 
and’happy.” 

ta You think so ?” ‘said ‘the lady. “ Then'I am con- 
“tent. 

Lord Saville looked perplexéd,’and Laura quickly 
perceived the expression of his features. 

‘*}mean,” she added, ‘‘ that-yon‘are of course one 
of ‘the little world ‘in ‘which “we are “living, and if 
you have that opinion I’suppose ottiérs may think so 
also, and Tam pleased that it sliould be so.’’ 

“Still I'do not understand you,” he ‘resumed, ear- 
nestly. “ Surely itis no seeming, countess ? You really 
‘are ‘ae happy as ‘you @ re? Why should‘you doubt 
that others would’ think so of you’?” 

“Oh, Ido not know,” she answered, ‘carelessly. 
‘Even -were I miserable no one should ‘know it if 
human effort could'hide the fact, it would be too de- 

ing. 

‘No one, ¢ountess ?” “repeated ‘Sholto,’ with an 
irrepressible tenderness, “not even a friend—a sym- 
pathizing,'true friend?” 

“Are theresuch ?” she said, bitterly. “I doubt it.” 

“Dry me,""he returned. ‘ Professions are idie; it 
is but death that can avail to prove the truth.” 

“ Ob,thisis all absurd, wéak,” exclaimed the coun- 
‘tess; once more. “What do'Ineed of friendship or 
‘sympathy? Tam happy—oh, yes, quite happy ; why 
should I not be?” 

But'there was’a*touch of ‘pain in her tone, a con- 
traction of her brow that went like an electric shock, 


‘as a pang to Sholto’s heart. ‘He moved his chair 


nearer to hers, and his look had’something of tender 
‘sympathy’ that spoke dangerous attraction in‘his heart 
to'one whom he was forbidden to love. 

“ Countess Laura,” he said, softly, “ you cannot de- 


“ceive me by that constrained effort’to seem what you 


‘are-not, Surely you can‘ place some confidence in a 
gentleman, an English gentleman. 1 would never 
betray Phi ‘whatever might be the temptation or the 
risk. hy'are'you to be strffering alone for want of 
~a friend, a trae, devoted friend;to share your anxieties 
“and your sorrows ?” he went on, enthusiastically. “ It 
is a/cruel injastice to yourself, fair and fragile and 
‘tender’as you ‘are. ‘You are alone here or perhaps I 
‘should not urge my claim.” 

“¥ou ere right,” she said, “quite right; aloneina 
crowd, with hosts of admirers and no'friends—is not 
that what you mean?” 

** Yes,” he said, “‘andif I have divined so much 
can you not understand that I wish to supply the 
need? ‘Now will you explain yourself ?” 

There was a slight pause. 

Perhaps more hung on those few minutes than 
might have been contemplated by either of the silent, 
preoccupied beings who sat there gazing now at each 
other's thoughtful face, now in vacancy. 

Laura was the first to speak. 

“ This is all very foolish,” che said. ‘The truth 
is so simple ; there is.so little to tell that all this will 
seem almost absurd were I to comply with your 
kindly wish. Lord Saville, I need not surely pain 
myself by repeating to you the never-to-be-forgotten 
past, and yet it is that which poisons every drop iu 
my cup. It is that which clouds all my sunshine.” 

“ | know something, but not much,” he replied, ‘I 
was too young when the events to which you allude 
took place to have more than a vague idea of what 
happened.” 

“Then you shall hear,” she said, vehemently, as if 
a sudden chord had been touched, which opened a 
very fountain in her soul. ‘Lord Saville, you are a 
relative of Raymond Lester’s wife, but still you can 
surely sympathize with the agony which she, however 
unwontedly inflicted on me, [ was young, very young, 
when Raymond and I first met. My station in liie 
was perhaps inferior to his in any case—I lacked the 
fortune that he had right to expect with his wife. And 
Iwas an orphan in the unloving care of relatives, 
who took no heed of what I did or felt or risked, 
No wonder if I gave myself up to Raymond’s eager 
love, and forgot all, all for his sake, till I woke froma 
dream of love, from all the brightness of the present, 
from the hopes and expectations for the future, by the 
news of his marriage and his desertion of me—me 
whom he had swore to love and protect as his own, 
Ob, how I could have hailed reproaches on his 
treacherous head, how I could have marred her all of 
happiness by the tale of my wrongs. But he had 
guarded against that, he had taken away his bride 
to distant lands where 1 had/no chance of discover- 
ing her residence or destroying their honeymoon 
felicity.” 

And Laura stopped with a bitter smile on her lips 
that spoke of the resentment which even at that 





distance of time galied her nature to the very quick. 





Sholto listened gravely to the vehement outpour 
ing that seemed to have been so long pent up only te 
gush forth with redoubled force aud agony. 

* And do you suppdse that Blanche never had any 
idea of all this, that she never heard your name ?” he 
asked, gravely. 

“Tknow not. It mattered little to mo,” was the 
tapid answer. “She was the wife of tlie man I loved; 
she occupied the place that should have been mine 
And yet—and yet,” she added, with a kind of re- 
motseful wail. “I should not accuse her of that, 
when ‘her death. did not change Raymond Lester's 
treacherous heart. He did not even return to his 
allegiance to his first, his truest love.” 

‘Again there was a pause. And Sholto inwardly 
wondered that there could have been a nature so 
cold and ‘so‘insonsible as to desert that splendid 
beauty and ardent love. 

“ Yet you had his child in your keeping when first 
I saw you,” he said, at length. 

‘True, I did fly to him in his hour of disgrace 
and danger,” she returned, “ It was a mingling of feel- 
ings that induced me to remind him of my existeuce. 
It was as a stab to him, in that degrading fall, to sec 
one whom he had injured in the days of his pride. 
And Heaven help me, there was the old fatal love 
inciting me with a wayward impulse. I could not 
altogether leave him desolate, and though Gwenda 
was her child she was his alsu.” 

“‘ Noble, generous spirit,” said Sholto, eagerly. “ I 
did but do you justice when my whole soul was 
drawn towards you. Yet,even now I do not com- 
prehend it all. You married your present husband 
freely, voluntarily, even when Gwenda was assumed 
by you as a charge.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, sadly, “it was so, and for 
every one’s sake I deemed it best. No tie on earth 
bound me to Raymond. He declared with his own 
lips that he had taken an oath never to make me his 
wife. Gwenda had the most slender pittance, which 
by some legal error was snatched from her. Count 
Albert offered me all that he had to give, and the 
sole return was this poor hand. Was I wrong? 
Was it a crime'to save myself from poverty and 
misery, when I had ‘suffered such grievous wrong ? 
No, no. Icould not be blamed for saving myself 
and her.” 

‘* But did you love—do you love—are you happy 
with him?” asked Sholto,'hie eyes bent passionately 
on the beautiful face of his companion. ‘“ Only say 
that, and [have done. I will not harass you more, 
if that is the truth which you have to speak.” 

“And were it otherwise? did I confess tv the 
worst pangs which a woman can endure—th s: of a 
loveless marriage—what then?” she said, sighing 
softly. 

“ Then I might not be altogether master of my- 
self, I might, perhaps, be drawn on to say what 
should be buried in my own heart,” was the respouse. 
“Do not mistake, do not hate me, for I am true to 
you and to your vows and duty.” 

The blood coursed over the fair brow of the 
countess as she listened. 

“T do not understand—I do not wish to under- 
stand you,” she returned, softly.” ‘Do not destroy 
the last hope, the last wish that ‘has given me any 
comfort or gladness,” 

“No, no, I would not. Heaven kaoows it is tho 
very farthest from my heart,” he exclaimed, ferveutly, 
his hand clasping hers with a quick, eager grasp. 
“Hear moe, Laura,” he went on, rapidly, “I have 
surely no sin, because I have too keen a sens» of all 
that is beautiful and noble in woman, even though 
that woman is one whom every law forbids me to 
attempt to win. And,” he resumed, in a lower tone, 
“T surely car violate no duty, injure no one but my 
own peace when I devote myself to the task that 
might belong to a brother—to watch over and guard 
her precious happiness and safety.” 

‘he countess shivered slightly, even.as tears camo 
moistening the long lashes, that were scarcely dried 
from former tears. 

“Nu, no, do not speak thus. It would be too great 
a risk, and but a useless sacrifice,” she said. ** Count 
Albert is ‘kind and considerate as I deserve, as it is 
possible for an unloved husband tobe. And, Sholto,” 
she added, in a low and hurried tone, “ I dare not, 10, 
I dare not hold such honeyed poison to my lips. You 
know not what you do even in speaking such words.” 

His eyes blazed brightly. 

The implied meaning of such a confession was most 
dangerously dear and sweet, yet he had an innate 
sense of honour, a sense of duty to Heaven and man 
that remonstrated agaiust the risk of such avowals. 

“ No,” he said, “‘not so. We would but strengthen 
each other, sweeten the bitterness of life by the con- 
sciousness of such a true, deep friendship as we feel 
for each other. Laura, I am at your command; I 
will leave youif you desire ; I will content myself by 
watching you at a distance, and hearing from afar of 
your welfareand your safety, But 1 thiuk more nobly 
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of you. I wik not believe you would thus distrust a 
friend and exile one who has few in this world to 
care for or to make him value iife.” 

There was an inexpressible softness in his tone and 
look that might well be irresistible to a woman like 
the one before him. And yet the candid truth in his 
eyes, the mournful respect of his very gesture and 
mien, seemed to inspire confidence, while it won sym- 

athy. 

“ Pao not distrust, I cannot,” she said, softly. 

“Then speak but one word,” he replied. “ Say but 
‘Stay,’ or ‘Go,’ and I will obey your will without a 
murmur or @ remonstrance.” 

The air was hushed for the.next few minutes, there 
seemed an almost solemn stillness ere Laura’s vo'ce 
sounded once more in honied, silvery accente. Yet 
neither of them could have dreamt of the momentous 
issues that hung on that next brief monosyllable, 

No one could have supposed that more than tlie 
possible injury to the peace of the speakers would 
have followed on Laura’s murmured : 

“ Stay, Sholto, stay ; I believe I do not fear you.” 

“Thanks, I will deserve your trust,” he replied, 
firmly. 

But ere another word could be spoken an almost 
ostentatious noise in the next chamber was heard, and 
the next moment the slight tap at the door, and then 
the turning of the lock, heralded the entrance of Merri- 
ton, the absent page. 

“TI beg your pardon, my lady,did youring? I 
thought the bell was trembling when I came in,” he 
said, respectfully. 

“No, for I was astonished at your absence without 
absolute leave,” she replied. “Do not let it occur 
again or I must complain to the count.” 

Merriton retired with a covert smile and an 
echoed: 

“Yes, I must complain to the count.” 

(To be continued.) 





THE WINDS’ WHISPER. 


Mysterious agents, wherefore do ye come? 
Sometimes in whispers soft and low and still, 
Soothing to rest the murmuring insects’ hum, 
Sending a tremulous shiver through the 
trees, 
As if some remnant of the dying breeze 
Like living sentinel your post would fill. 


Say, do ye fold your unseen wings the while, 
To play with shining leaf and silken flower? 
Just on the placid lake to breathe and smile ? 
Or lull them to a silence soft and deep, 
While gathering clouds hang over them and 


weep, 
Hushed by the soothing sadness of the hour ? 


Or do ye come worn out with breathless 
haste, 
To herald iu the storm or furious gale ? 
To lay the pride of man and nature waste, 
To sweep whole navies in your wild career? 
With your deep roar to fill brave hearts with 
fear, 
Then moan o’er prostrate tree, and shivered 
sail ? 


We may not question ye! ye do His will! 
We know not whence ye come, or what ye are; 
We hear a whisper, * wayward heart be still! 
Seek not of hidden knowledge more than He 
In sovereign mercy has vouchsafed to thee, 
Content that all is right and just and fair.” 
C, A. H. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 

Tue oaly point which will be held to admit of 
argument is, whether particular modes of treating 
animals come under the head of cruelty, If they 
do, they will usually be found to fall into one of 
three classes—cruelty to animals employed for use; 
cruelty to animals employed for pleasure; cruelty to 
animals employed for scientific purposes, The two 
chief uses to which animals are put are draught and 
food. Cruelty to animals employed for draught is 
inflicted either by usiug them when in an unfit state 
or by ill-treating them when in use, 

The positive ill-treatment of animals ought to be 
punished in every case; but as regards the employ- 
ment of them in an unfit condition, it is necessary to 
take into account the circumstances of the person 
who employs tiem. _ It often happens thatthe owner 
of a lame or worn-out horse is quite rich enough to 
replace it, aud abstaius from doing so either from 
carelessucss or from calculation, So long as his 
work gets done he does not trouble himself about 
the suffering caused to the animal ; or he may even 
buy worthless horses of set purpose, because he 
reckons that, disregarding all cousiderations of hu- 
mavity, he gets his work done more cheagly. 





Wherever, therefore, a man in a fair way of busi- 
ness is found sending out horses that are either too 
weak or too lame todo any work, or to do the heavy 
work assigned to them, a case of inexcusable cruelty 
is at once established. 

The master is responsible, not only for the cruelty 
displayed in working the horse at all, but for the 
secondary cruelty which his servants are in a mea- 
sure forced to commit in consequence. It is very 
probable that this latter cruelty is really useless for 
its own purpose, and that no amount of ill-usage will 
get any more work out of the animal than it is willing 
to do without ill-usage. . But unless the servant is 
an unusually humane man he is not likely to realize 
this. There are some drivers, no doubt, who would 
ill-treat their horses under any circumstances, but it 
may be assumed that the majority are led to do so 
in the first instance by more being demanded of them 
than it is possible for them to perform with such ani- 
mals as those of which they have the charge. - It is 
necessary that any instance of ill-usage under these 
circumstances should be punished, but it should 
never be punished without equal or greater punish- 
ment being meted out tothe master who has tempted 
his servant to cruelty by making it apparently impos- 
sible for him to obey orders without resorting to it. 

There is another class of cases, however, in which 
the owner, who will then be usually the driver also, 
is a very poor man, His horse, no doubt, has long 
got beyond the stage in which it can work without 
pain, but then its master may have long got beyond 
that stage in his own person. As you pass the pair 
in the street, you notice that the horse looks hardly 
fit for anything but the knacker’s yard ; but a second 
look shows you that, if Western civilization recog- 
nized euthanasia as a proper endiog for worn-out 
human beings, the owner wonld speedily follow his 
horse. Under such circumstances, the employment 
of worn-out animals seems to be only a part of the 
universal destiny. So long as there is poverty and 
suffering among men there will be poverty and suf- 
fering among the animals belongingtothem. Thou- 
sands have to work when their bones are racked 
by rheumatism, or hardened by age, or weakened by 
hunger, and we cannot claim for the poor man’s 
horse @ better lot than has been apportioned to 
his master. ‘here is a limit, of course, to the appli- 
cation of this plea, because no degree of poverty 
can excuse working an animal in a state in which 
every movement is a cause of acute pain, and the 
plea is wholly irrelevant in cases of ill-usage. Com- 
munity of suffering ought rather to produce a fel- 
low-feeling for those who have to suffer with you. 


THE NEW PEERAGE CREATIONS, 

Tue Most Noble Hugh Lupus Grosvenor, third 
Marquis of Westminster, K.G., whom Her Majesty 
has been iously please to promote to the highest 
grade in the Peerage of the United Kingdom by the 
name, style, and title of the Duke of Weetuintie, 
is the elder surviving son of Richard, second Mar. 
quis, K.G., by the Lady Elizaboth Mary Leveson- 
Gower, second daughter of George Granville, first 
Duke of Sutherland, K.G. He was born inthe year 
1825, and was educated at Eton and at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. He represented the city of Chester in 
Parliament from 1847 down to his accession to the 
honours of the Peerage at his father’s death in 1869, 
He is a magistrate for Middlesex and for the county 
of Chester, and Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant 
of the Cheshire Yeomanry and of the 22nd Middle- 
sex Rifle Volunteers. He married in 1852 his cousin, 
the Lady Constance Leveson-Gower, fourth daugh- 
ter uf the late and sister of the present Duke of 
Sutherland, by whom he has had a family of ten 
children, seven of whom survive. His eldest son is 
Victor Alexander, Earl Grosvenor, who was born in 
1853 and was educated at Eton. The Grosvenors, 
of whom the newly-created Duke is the head, de- 
scend from Gilbert le Grosvenor, of whom the heralds 
tell us that he held in Normandy, before the Con- 
quest, the post of Le Gros Veneur, the Chief Hunter, 
under the Dukes of that province. After the con- 
quest they settled in Cheshire, where they acquired 
by marriage with an heiress the estate of Eaton or 
Eton, and remained among the “ untitled nobility” 
of the kingdom down to the reign of James I., having 
disputed with the Scropes the right to bear the 
shield “azure, a bend or”—a suit which lasted 
several years. They were raised toa baronetcy in 
1621, and did not attain the Peerage till 1761, when 
Sir Richard Grosvenor was created Baron Grosvenor 
of Eaton, in the County Palatine of Chester. His 
lordship was advanced to the dignities of Viscount 
Belgrave and Ear! Grosvenor in 1784. The second 
Earl was raised to the Marquisate of Westminster 
at the coronation of William IV. in 1831. The 
ducal title, it may be added, has been thus far but 
sparingly conferred during the present reign ; for, 
Royalty excepted, only two duchies have been 
created by Her Majesty—viz., that of Inverness in 
1840 in favour of Lady Cecilia Underwood, and the 





Irish duchy of Abercorn in 1868 in favour of the 
Marquis of Abercorn. 

The Right Hon, George Henry Charles Byng, 
Viscount Enfield, whom Her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to call to the Upper Houso of 
Parliament in his father’s barony of Strafford, is the 
eldest son son of George, second Earl of Strafford (of 
the’ present creation), by his first wife, the Lady 
Agnes t, fifth daughter of Field-Marshal 
Henry William, first Marquis of Anglesey, K.G. 
He was born in the year 1830, and was educated at 
Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he took 
the usual degrees. He entered Parliament in 1852 
as member for Tavistock, which he represented in 
the Liberal interest down to 1857, when he succeeded 
Lord Robert Grosvenor in the, representation of 
Middlesex, for which his great uncle, Mr. George 
Byng, had sat as member for upwards of half a 
century. He continued to hold his seat for the me. 
tropolitan county down to the late general election, 
when he was ousted by Mr. Coo) His lordship 
held the Under-Secretaryshiv of te for Foreign 
Affairs under Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. Hoe 
married, in 1854, Lady Alice Harriet Egerton, 
eldest daughter of Francis, first Earl of Ellesmere, 
K.G. His father before him, while holding tho 
title of Lord Enfield, was called, in 1853, to the 
res pe House in his father’s barony as Lord Straf- 
ford of Harmondsworth. 





FETE ON THE ICE AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

A wisH was expressed on the part of certain 
English residents to offer a banquet to the Prince of 
Wales during his recent visit. His Royal Highness 
declined this entertainment, but suggested that a 
fate on the ice, such as he had before enjoyed during 
his last visit to. St. Petersburg, would be more in 
accordance with his taste. At very short notice the 
Neva Skating Club, which is under the ement 
of Englishmen, undertook to improvise a féte de 
nuit. 

The pavilions on the ice were painted white, and 
the front of each was hung with small opal lamps, 
relieved by festoons of red and green globes, and all 
the buildings were connected with strings of larger 
lamps fastened to ornamental posts, each of which 
bore a pyramid of white globes. Behind these were 
fir trees, planted in the ice, and the dark green 
formed an admirable background to the scene. On 
each side of the extreme end was a grotto formed in 
blocks of ice, and in the centre of the whole a largo 
space was enclosed by walls of ice, with projecting 
buttresses and anirregular battlement. The blocks 
of which this was built were about four fect in 
length and two feet in breadth, and the surface was 
shaped with hatchets. and windows were 
formed, and the latter divided by small mullions of 
ice. The interior of this building was illuminated 
with coloured lanterns, which produced all the ex- 
quisite colours of the most beautiful opal, and oc- 
casionally the most wonderful effects were produced 
by burning Bengal fire insidethe ice. High masts 
at each corner of the enclosure were hung with lan- 
terns in a pyramidal form, and two small towers at 
each end contained the machinery by which electric 
light was poured down in every direction over the 
gay scene below. 

At ten o’clock, by which time the general company 
had arrived, the scene was a splendid one, and it 
did not fail to elicit expressions of admiration from 
the Royal guests in whose honour it had been de- 
vised. But little form or ceremony was needed, and 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Cesarewitch 
and Cesarevna, the Crown Prince of Denmark, the 
Grand Duke Alexis, and other members of the 
Imperial Family entered almost unnoticed, though 
a loud cheer greeted them as they reached the dais. 
Whiist they were putting on their skates, Mr. Jack- 
son Haines the noted American skater, performed 
some extraordinary feats. 

Soon all who were present were mingled, and 
princes, aristocrats, and commoners entered into 
the full enjoyment of the beautiful evening and the 
novelty of the scene. Two military bands playod 
uninterruptedly ; though adding very much to the 
pleasure they considerably increased the difficulties 
of inexperienced skaters, who, urged on by the 
seductive strains, were sometimes tempted to follow 
the graceful movements of a valse or the meas 
pace of a stately march, thus incurring much danger 
without any very satisfactory results. 

The Princess of Wales and the Cesarevna were to 
be seen skimming over the ice in all directions hand 
in hand with Royal relatives or members of the 
suite, and they were evidently much amused when, 
as was frequently the case, Royal alliances were 
broken up in order to avoid popular collisions. 
The Prince of Wales and Prince Arthur, the Crown 
Prince of Demark, in his conspicuous blue Hussar 
uniform, and the Cesarewitch were also indefati- 
gable. The Duchess of Edinburgh wore skates and 
occasionally used them, but her Royal Highness 
seemed to prefer to be being pushed about in a chair 
by the duke, who was in undress naval uniform. 
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A JOURNEY BY RAIL. 


pi MEE a 2E of 
CHAPTER Ill. 
Farewell ! 
In that word, that fatal word, howe’er, 
We promise, hope, believe, there breathes 
despair- Byron. 

Avon in bewilderment beheld Leonora’s aunt and 
‘cousins weeping violently as they spoke of her death 
and subsequent disappearance, Those who once 
Joved and welcomed him now unhesitatingly accused 
him of robbing the grave of its victim, of desecrating 
her graye for some unhallowed purpose. The evi- 
dence against him certainly was very startling. In 
his haste to follow Leonora he had left his case of 
instruments behind, and several uf them were scat- 
tered about the room. 

There, too, was the empty coffin, and still stranger 
to those ignorant of the whole affair of resuscitation, 
on the dressing-room floor lay the grave clothes 
which she had cast off, and when they raised them 
in amazement and horror round the part which had 
covered the heart was a dark red stain. 

What could it mean ? 

Avon pointed to it. 

“See,” he cried, “there is the confirmation of 
what I say; she lives, and has hidden herself,” 

Then, in a wild, excited manner, he related every- 
thing which had occurred. 

As he spoke the eyes of the listeners fell on the 
back of his left hand. There was a dark ineffaceable 
spot on the white skin. Shuddering, he took his 
handkerchief to wipe it off, but it seemed as if 
branded into the flesh. 

“Search him !” uttered a shrill voice, the tone of 
an aged person, 

All started at the voice. 

_** That,” said the policeman, “is the voice of the 
little old gentleman who denounced the prisoner. 
But where is he ?” 

“He must be on the stairs,’ suggested some 
one. ‘Call him. Evidently he knows all about it.’ 

Search was made in vain, nota soul was near but 
those in that room, and the affrighted servants on 
the landing declared no one had ascended the stairs 
unknown to them. 

“Let him be searched!” said the aunt, sternly, 
pointing to Ayon, who quietly submitted, feeling so 
certain that nothing criminatory could be found 
upon him. 

In his pocket were some of his instruments which 
he had hastily seized when about to follow Leonora, 
One of them was stained at the point with the 
stream which had restored her to life, but the most 
Startling evidence against him was a portion of a 
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letter. crumpled and evidently hastily thrust into 
into his pocket... It contained these words : 

“So much has been written about the power 
of galvanism that we will steadily try and prove 
its effect when we can obtain a subject not long 
dead——-easily procured——sexton—workhouse,”’ 
were the words they deciphered in the torn, part. 

The listeners uttered a ery of horror, the dreadful 
truth seemed too palpable. 

‘““Hear me!” pleaded Avon.. “I swear I am 
innocent, I know nothing of. Leonora beyond what 
I have told you. She woke from death in my arms— 
we would have fled—’twas her her wish, she dreaded 
another separation, and I have lost her. How, I 
know not. Heaven help me, I am almost mad !” 

“T must take you with me, sir,” the policeman 
said, kindly. “ Youare charged with a horrible 
crime, of robbing the dead. I hope you may be able 
to prove your innocence of the charge.” 

Avon staggered, the whole dreadful scene had 
been too much for him. The man-kindly went to 
the table and pouring out a glass of water from a 
decanter held it towards Avon’s outstretched hand ; 
but before he could reach the tumbler a wine giass 
was held between them, yet no hand was visible. 
Avon’s hand approached, the left hand, when his 
eye caught the stain upon it. He drew it back 
shudderingly and the glass fell to the ground and 
splintered into a thousand fragments. On his ear 
smote the horrible laugh, which, since the supper 
with his companions, had haunted him, None, evi- 
dently, saw or heard anything but himself, and the 
last thing he was conscious of was the policeman 
saying : 

** Poor young man, he’s fainting.” 

And then he became insensible, worn out by 
fatigue of mind and body. Next morning when he 
awoke from a heavy sleep, half that and half a state 
of unconsciousness from extreme suffering, he found 
himself in the miserable cell of a station-house 
awaiting his examination before a magistrate on 
the charge of stealing Leonora’s body. So scattered 
were his senses that nothing of past events could 
he recall tiil he found himself in the dock, while the 
magistrate and all present looked with horror upon 
him when the charge was made known, there 
was something beyond comprehension in the cold- 
blooded crime of stealing the body of his affianced 
wife for scientific researches. 

Vainly he struggled to explain the truth ina lucid 
manner, the magistrate severely rebuked him for 
adding to his crime by so gross a fabrication. 

‘* Has the accused any one to defend him?” asked 
the magistrate, who felt so much perplexed in the 
affair himself that he wished for a lawyer to take 
the prisoner's case in hand, 





Avon’s reply still more embarrassed him. 

“T want. no lawyer,” he said, “to save me by 
some quibble, I wish truth alone to triumph. 
I speak it. I would have died to have saved 
Leonora Verroll, my affianced wife, one moment’s 
pain, and even in death she was sacred to me, Now 
you accuse me of stealing her body to operate 
scientifically upon it, tis too horrible.” 

“Where is she then? What has become of her ? 
You admit having been in the room, and nothing is 
found of her but the grave clothes stained with blood.” 

“Does a corpse bleed?” asked Avon, ‘ Look at 
my hand. I have told you the whole truth. I did, 
if you will call it so, profane the quiet of her 
coffin. I wanted her heart to preserve it. With the 
first touch of the lancet she rose, living, breatiing, 
as if death had never claimed fellowship with her, 
she only remembered our love, and we were flying 
together, I know not, I cannot in any way account 
for the manner in which I lost her. I know but one 
thing ; wherever she is she is living.” 

‘*It is folly listening to so absurd a history,” tho 
magistrate said. ‘‘The question is how was tho 
body removed? Where was the prisoner ¢” 

‘* There is no clue, your worship,’’ said the police. 
man, “‘to the removal, neither has the body been 
found ; the grave clothes were left behind, so it is 
presumed that some accomplice was waiting in a 
cab, and the prisoner carried down the body.” 

“Oh, monstrous!” exclaimed the magistrate, and 
a thrill of horror ran through the whole court, while 
Avon remained. as if spellbound, incapable of 
uttering a word in self-defence. 

“ And that letter found upon the prisoner?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“That letter ?”’ Avon exclaimed, starting at 
last from his trance-like stupor, ‘‘ I can explainu all 
about it, and call the person who wrote it, Joseph 
Strong, of ——” 

** So the prisoner asserted last night,” answered 
the policeman, “but on inquiry I found that Mr. 
Joseph Stroug has been dead for years.’’ 

At this most unexpected announcement a murmur 
ran through the court, 

“Why, it seems a wholesale dealing with tho 
dead,” fell from the magistrate, ‘‘ So strange a case 
never came before me in my life.” 

“Tf you please, your worship,’’ said an officer, 
coming forward, “‘ here isa gentleman who says he 
can throw a light upon the subject,” 

“Let him approach.” — 

A diminutive, spare, wizened old man, whose faco 
resembled that of a mummy, shuffled into court ; his 
movements were so peculiar that he appeared as if 
propelled forward upon wheels. He glided, for there 
was no perceptible undulation of the body, 
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Avon’s eyes almost started from their sockets, 
his whole frame trembled, and yet they had never 
met before, but a presentimentof evil told him that 


an enemy stood before him, i} 


No sooner had the first words passed the stran 
lips, than Avon no longer asked himselfhad 


met before, too well he recognized the voice ‘as the: 


other said: 
“‘T have often seen the prisoner.” 
“T never met himin my life!” cried Avon. 
The magistrate called him to order. 
“Be sworn P” he said, in reply’ to: ot ree 
‘Of course, Ihave no objection, an will, 
do, Any form:you please.” iit 
When the ceremony had béen dul 


his frame tremble : 
“My name is Schwartz Brandt. [@ume to this 
country from Bohemia in search: 6fsatman who had 


deeply injured me. I met the»piisaiier“Awon Sedley | palled 


some days since for the first timekatna) party. given’ 
by some medica: 
Avon in terror béhelda not: 
by this ext®aordinary evidence 
less to grapple with, or break 
he had related would nothbe | 


of his ‘first meeting with *‘Stewartz Beatidt? | 
felt that hesetood ‘ 
while’ this 


ng 

ever stand ‘in the -way of his @tientifi 

allading even to the crime 6f Eugene vArasi ‘as not 
one only love of learning td benvfit matikind. 


shevgry: of sthe fatal ig | 
when b: Lace sahemimiieeentinie ted secepeaall 

ata iat ‘ > ais ical 14h 
insteamettswwere!fourid near the Sastly, 


thetwitness‘dppesddthat, passing aur the house 
thatiiiigatytinevenw len ipoleemer seltasd aie i 


at: theé-time thought a fai 
his ammesthatihe placed it in a sabenbanayat 

It was onl 
the desecration of that chamber of death ‘thatthe 
recollected all these circumstances, 

This evidence was, in a great measure, borne out 
by the policeman who had taken Avon into custody, 
and who said that it was this same Schwartz Brandt 
who had pointed out the prisoner to him. 

Nothing could be: more conclusive. ‘Leonora’s 
family were summoned, and their evidence largely 
helped to convict him. 

That night Avon slept in Newgate, awaiting his 
trial, for though there were discrepancies in the evi- 
dence of Schwartz Brandt, it was too clear that some 
crimo‘had been committed. 

No heart ever ached as Avon Sedley’s, ‘did when 
the heavy door of his:cell closed: upon him and he 
heard theclank of the departing gaoler’s keys becom- 
ing every moment more faint upon the ear. There he 
was away from all-hope, for in what form could it 
enter that gloomy cell? Was’ he-not-shut away 
from the’ world, from Leonora, who was probably 
seeking him every where ? 

For living she assuredly was~haé he not clasped 
her animate form in his arms? Assuredly, hearing 
footsteps that fatal‘evening, she had concealed her- 
self in some reeess Or room until they had passed 
away, and he, in wild impetuosity, had-rushed out 
of the house, leaving behind him the one so dearly 
loved, so hardly won. He: had a living proof, for 
such he might call it, of the whole strange scone, 
in the ineffaceable stain on his hand which no water 
could obliterate, and which he had covered from view 
with a black glove. 

Alone in spirit as in fact with the agonizing idea 
torturing him that Leonora was probably ignorant 
of all, and wandering about seeking him,-he sat in 
the silenee of his celi, until evening came and passed 
into twilight, and that again into dark night. 

Broken in spirit, the poor prisoner flung him- 
self upon his pallet, where the mind worn by con- 
stant thought, at last lost the present in feverish 
sleep, and startling dreams, from which he was every 
instant awaking to half-consciousness. 

He dreamed that he was cast into boiling waters, 
raging waves of lava, From this he sprang up in 
afright, with heat drops like scalding water drip- 
ping from him. Was it a continuance of his dream, 
or did a gentle voice whisper “ Hush ?” 

Upright he sat upon the edge of his bed, and 
strove to look around through the dense darkness ; 
but all he could perceive was something like the 
outline of a dress so white and glistening that even 
in aw dark it shone defined against the gloomy 
wall, 

‘Hush !” he distinctly heard, there was no mis- 
take now. “ Do not utter a word,” it said, “I have 
discovered you, Avon, and have come to comfort 

ou 


“ Leonora!” he uttered, with one bound reaching 
the spot where the figure stood. 


Once more he held her to his bosom. Oh, yes, it 


y performed ‘he’ | T:tried, but in vain. 
id, aft tary. tA omer: | | a 

sai er ® momentary glance at Avon,whic made he -~ 7 did yowgttihersbeanord ?”” he asked, 

pinteemblingterror. 


students.” mt. 
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was no dream, no vision of the brain, the figure was 
warm and tangible as when they had so often sat 


side by side; and. 4 confiding, good and true, 


‘Her ‘thus; theingytteny Sdaticness, all ap- 


youare free 


¢ ii aed 
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“How 'did-yar ni? shew 
genial warmth of the hand, and the quick breath on 
his cheek, questioning the ordinary means by which 
she had gained his cell, for a strange, mysterious 
sensation startled his senses. ‘‘ It-was' not* by the 
coolcr’s means ?”” he anxiously asked, in continua- 
tivo. 

“ No, he-does not know I am~here, Ask me no- 

thing, Avon; be satisfied that Iam here’ beside 
you.” 
So melancholy a tone accompanied: these words, 
that Avon sighed deeply as’ he again ‘wrapped his 
arms about her, and it-was notin man to hold all 
he loved in his arms without in that sense of hap- 
piness forgetting, or at all events banishing, painful 
thoughts for awhile. 

“It matters not,” hesaid, in a gayer tone, ““how 
you came here, so that here you are, You will tell 
me all when you are mine—thine in freedom! When 
will that be, Leonora, my heart’s love ?” 

“Never !’ fell from her lips. 

“ Never!” he echoed, in amazement. 
spoke just now of freedom and love!” 

“Only of freedom, Avon, my once-tffianced hus- 
band! only of that! You will be ‘free; but I shall 
never be yours !"’ 

“Never mine?” he cried, alond, starting up. 
“ What power on earth can part us ?” 

“ Alas! you know not, dream not, how I have pur- 
chased the means of seeing you! I see you now 
to assure you of freedom, has parted us for ever, we 


“Why, you 


shall never meet from the moment’ you leave these 


walls.” 
“Then will I die here so you come to me! What 
would freedom be without you?” 
** Avon,” and the voice sank to a trembling whis- 
er, ‘listen; Ef will tell you all. Sit close to me; 
et not a word escape into air, or it will be heard, and 
both be lost. I——” 
At that moment a shrill, piercing treble voice 
seemed to fill the whole cell. It called: 
** Leonora !” 
“ Good Heavens, that voice!” Avon uttered. 
“Leonora, come!" it cried again. 
“ Farewell!” she exclaimed, starting up. “Iam 
summoned. I must go. Farewell!” 
He felt her warm, fresh kiss on his brow. He 
grasped her dress. 
“No, no?” he cried, in agony. ““* Youshall not go 
to him.” 
“IT must. Farewell! We shall meet again. I 
pledge you my-word. ’Tis my comfort. Farewell 
now {” 


“ Leonora, come !” the voice shrieked. 

Avon, in despair, strove to cling to, and detain 
her, but she glided like melting ice from his grasp, 
and he was alone. 

It was strange, that éhrill treble voice might have 
pierced the grave, and wakened the dead, yet the 
gaoler dozed on evidently, and did not hear it. 
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CHAPTER lV. 
I only know we loved in vuin— 


Lonly feel—Farewell! farewell! Byron. 


"Tun day for his trial came,and /\von stood before 
his judges;*worn in. mind and 
did Leonora 


body ; hope he had 
have recoded neither 
come again. 
ision Of my distemperea 


thedock lookingaround him, reckless 
is* conviction “was cortain, the evi- 


bavhich had 
PObes Sf:the deep- 
JobkPhastly pale, 
hair brighter. Yet 
wbenignant, sera- 


‘Gelbling. 30 
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, as if life had 

. blood was rushing 

5. d first said was lost. 

upon him, but at length, like a murmur of distant 

voices approaching, words distinctly came to his 
ears. 

“ ThatI om here and, alive,” were the words he 
heard, “suffices to refute all accusations against 
Mr. Sedley. All I know is—that I awoke from a 
trance, and, finding ‘myself in-my coffin, I arose and 
hastily fled after-casting aside my grave-clothes for 
other apparel, I am not bound to tél, I think, 
whither I fled, T only know that Iwas-searcely in 
my senses from excessive terror.” 

Some epee wereasked, which she declined an- 
swering, only replying : 

“No accusation rests woon Avon Sadley, ‘for I 
am here, and alive, that suffices to clear ‘him of the 
charge.” 

What Leonora said was of course not to’ be con- 
tradicted, all accusation fell tothe ground before 
that gnnse witness, whose identity was easily 

roved. 

" Her words in ‘the cell were verified. “Avon was 
free,.and as.he stood without the walls of’ his late 
ae his heart sank within him, for he asked him- 


self: 

* Will her other words also’ be fulfilled, and she 
never be mine ?”’ 

He only thought it, yet shrill; bleak and cold as 
an East wind on a dark common, came tho steadily 
prounced words: 

* Never!” 

He turned hastily round, bat he was alone, not a 
soul was near, for he had fied the vicinity of the 
court, when he had vainly watched for Leonora, who 
disappeared as mysteriously as she had come. ; 

Wander, wander, wander! It seemed like the Jew’s 
condemnation of old. Everywhere, and ever alone, 
secking her who had become only a. memory to him. 
Her house? It.was closed. Not a soul inhabited 
it; what would he not have given to have entered 
and visited the rooms where she had ‘been ? where 
they had lived and loved, but, above all, that room ? 
But no, all was closed and deathlike. He wandered 
about everywhere, but no one appeared.to know 
him. No long familiar face met his.gaze. Se, 

One night—he had kept no. account of time, it 
might have been a month after ho had regained his 
liberty, he was seated on a bench in the park, the 
gates were closed, he had eluddd the vigilance of the 
gatekeepers, and he sat in solitude, looking down 
by the light of, the stars upon the still, calm waters. 
A sigh burst from his bosom—it was re-echoed, 
deeply. ‘Starting round he beheld the one beloved 
beside him. i : 

He opened his arms with a wild.ry of delight as 
he attempted to clasp her to his breast, but with 
strength those frailarms; seemed incapable of she 
kept him back. pees 
“No,” she uttered, in a low, sad tone, “it must nob 
be, yours I can never become now, there was & fave 
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dividing ‘us from the moment: your obtained your 


“You must be mad to say so, Leonora,” he°ex- 
claimed, still striving toclasp her form in ‘his arms. 

‘\Mad? Yes, mad!’she uttered, inthe same ‘sad, 
desponding tone. ‘ You havesaid the word. am 
mad with grief. I come,”.and she rose suddenly and 
grasped his hands with a force whieh’ in .one-so de- 
licate appeared superhuman, “I come:forthe last 
time to say farewell. .In the world .you -have much 
to do still, many calls to honour. ;.to all of. these I 
have restored you by the purchase of your freedom, 
but our paths lie apart, there is anabyss between us.” 

“ Never while = live, Leonora,” and; he’ sprang 
fter her form which appeared tobe. receding from 
yseav, 

“Never, Avon! Farewell !” and the voice, like 
rushing, distant waters, seemed to sound farther and 
farther off until it rippled on the ear. 

Darkas her dress was, as on the day of the trial, 
still he saw the outline before him, heard too ‘the 
faint murmuring farewell, whith likes beacon*he 
followed. 

The gate opened before her, and they passed 
through, on—on—on—through thectrowded streets, 
on, on—unattainable; but ‘visible stil], until she 
stopped before a church, where-she paused, turned, 
looked sadly upon him, and was goné ! 

(To be continwed.) 








A STORY OF THREE. 


Mr. Faeperic Grancsr:entered ‘Mrs, “Mortimer 
Llaine’s pheasant parlour‘one evening with ‘a; graver 
expression thaw it usually wore shadowing his haud- 
some face, 

“One after another,” he \said, ‘tossing «letter 
into her lap, as be ‘seated himself wpon'the ‘sofa by 
ler side, “We shall all be :gone béfore a ‘great 
while.” 

‘All gone?’’ repeated ‘the lady, drawing the 
letter from its envelope and ‘turning the lighta 
little higher, “ Whatdo you:meau? ‘Ieanybody 
dead ?” 

“Yes. John Lawrence. But read the letter. ‘Miat 
will tell you the whole story.” 

“Ip was very sudden,” she said, presently. “Bat 
about this Isabel, Do you: know -her? ‘How-old 
is she ?”’ 

“I bave not seen her since my sister’ died, five 
years ago. How old? I do motiknow. ‘She was 
but a child then.” 

“She is not your niece, then? I :ought-to-know, 
but really I have forgotten.” 

‘Oh, no! she is the child of Lawrence's ‘Aret-wife. 
My sister left no children of her own.” 

Mrs. Blainedooked ‘thoughtfully inthe fire come 
minutes’ before she-spoke again. 

“ What-areyou going todo about it? ‘The-gitl is 
nothing to you, in reality.” 

“No ; buther fatherwas my friend ;and’ herstep- 
mother, who loved ‘er very dearly, ‘was niy only 
sister. I domot seo my'way clearly yet, but I shall 
do my duty) whatever it is. 

“Is there-any 'p 

“Very ‘little, ‘I ‘famcy. “Money -always slipped 
through Joht’s fingers. :‘He-vould makevit, butvhe 
could not keep:it.” 

* You will not thinkof bringing cher thome ‘with 
you? What would Mrs. Rhodessay-to that?” 

Mr. Granger smiled, though the lady diduot. 

“She allows me to do pretty much as I please, ‘al- 
though she does sometimes forget that-Ivam not ‘still 
the boy Liwasy when’ she -first -beeame-my ‘mother’s 
housekeeper. I ehall have no trouble on ‘tim ‘score. 
But, good+bye, Margaret;.I shall aot 'Pétutn’ befote 
the last ofttha woels’* 

‘hey clasped hands for a monfent, “and ‘then ‘the 
ecntlenian' went his way. 

Margaret Blaine, or, as-she ‘was ‘genérally ‘called, 
Mrs. ‘Mortimer Blaine,‘and ‘Frederie“‘Granger had 
been friends for many yedts—all ‘their lives, in fact. 
Living in the! same town end’ moving-in ‘the same 
circle, even Mrs. Grundy had never 4gossipped about 
the matter, ‘but quietly acvepted’the fact’ and: dis- 
creetly kept-the peace. 

Mr..Granger, so the tale fan, had dteamed one love- 
dream, and lad been ‘awakened from itso thoroughly 
that he was in little danger Of dreaming aghin. As 
for Mrs."Blaine, she had béeu ‘the mést faithfuland 
loving of. wives, and. still; after the apse ‘of -half*a 
— widow’s weeds for the husband of: her 
youth, 

A fortnight afterward, Mr. Granger stood in: her 
parlouragaim, 

* Well?” sho said, interrogatively, as she-laidaside 
her crotcheting. 

“T have brought her homewith me ; Isabel I mean. 
There was nothing‘else to-be done. The: child has 
not a relative in the world, unless it may be a far- 
away cousin or'two, aud I could not leave her alone 


in that desolate house. Besides,-the whole estate is 
mortgaged for-more than its value.” 

“ The child,'you say. -Is she that?” 

‘She is seventeen or eighteen, L.should think.” 

“ Pretty?” 

“How can I’ tell? There is, not much) beauty in 
swollen eyelids and tear-stuined cheeks ; and [have 
scarcely seen her as yet, save when so»disguised, 
But I want, you to-know her, -Margaret, and to‘help 
her.if you ean. Her father’s death was‘n-terrible 
blow to-her. May I take: you to her to-morrow 
evening.?”’ 

Mrs, Blaine hesitated a moment, 

“ Of course, if you wish it,’ she-safd,iat:last. ‘4 But 
I hate chits of that age—‘ bread+and-butter misses,’ 
as Byron calis.them. I, predict, my friend, that you 
will wish you had left her whereishe: was bern.” 

Mr. Granger's countenance changed. 

‘\ Time proves all things,” he-answered. “There 
seemed to be but one thing forme to.do,and'I did it, 
But, Margaret, this is not likelyou. | t disappoints me, 
‘I hoped my ward would tind.a friead~an elder sister 
—in you.” 

“Oh,-80 she shall!” she replied, lightly. “I will 
see -her to-morrow. Jiut.aow, my: Kuight-of the 


Rueful: Countenance, we have discussed your pro- 
 tégée long. euough,: suppose -we talk: of something 
else.” 


Which jwas -easier said. than done, | Mr. Granger 
was distaught and absent-minded. For two weeks 
his thoughts had all:centred mpon:one object. Ho 
could not-at-once divert.them into a different channel, 
,and -conversation -lguguished, At'an earlier':hour 
than common he toek his departure. 

There. could hardly have beea a) greater contrast 
than there-was between the two women—or, rathér, 
between the girl andthe woman—who met the next 
nightia Mr, Granger's drawing-room. »Mrs, Blaine 
was a-tall and stately. brunette, beautiful iuthe rich 
maturity of her womanhood. © If there wasatonch of 
hauteur inthe poise of. thegraceful neck, on the turn 
of the shapely shoulders, one forget it when lodking 
iato her dark, resplendent -eyes, unfathomable .in 
their depth and swoet Sweetness, did I say? 
Men. have, ere-this, gonemad for love of just: such 
eyes, and soared above the stars, or plunged head- 
long intoithe depths of ;perdition, You felt, if, you 
were a person of spiritual insight, of elear iastincts, 
thatithere might be, poison in tho. honey, that) there 
might be death among the roses. You caught at 
times, doubting your own vision the while, a cruel, 
steely gleam from beneath the deeply-fringed eyelids ; 
but before it had transfixed you it glanced, asideyaud 
you were bathed 'in,a flood of sunshine. A-thorough 
woman of. the world,.there hung about her-a certain 
-air of elegance and -high-breeding which, ‘ althougl 
not always a concomitant .of social position, is yet, 
rarely found withoutit. Clearly Mrs. Blaine belonyed, 
.to. the “ caste. of Vere. do. Vere.” j 

, Isabel. wasa slight, pale girl, with a hair of reddish 
gold and eyes of no dicolour. Now you would 
have sworn that-they were ‘ darkly, deeply, veauti- 
fully blue,” now that ‘they were softest hazel, aud 
anon that they were pure, cold, .passiouless .gray. 
When “ Uncle .Frederic ’’—for »s0 ‘she called Mr. 
Granger—learned to know her better he was wont to 
.compare'them to opais, or chameleons, or to the chang- 
ing-uves-of eunset. They lightened and darkened 
‘with her every mood, 

But she was very: quiet that night—overpowered, 
it may be, by» Mrs, Blaine’s stately courtesy. “Then 
‘she loved warmth-and- colour and brightness. She 
fels-stramgely unlike herself:in' her unwonted robes 
of black ; andthe unaccustomed el¢gance of her sur- 
-roundings chilled her'a little, On-the whole, she was 
iglad-wheu the interview was over ; and wheu Mrs. 
Blaine pressed a kiss upon ber lips at parting she 
strove iu vain to return it. , j 

“Well, how do. you like my new niece?” Mr. 
Granger asked, as he escorted -Mrs. Blaine home- 
ward, 

“ Your ‘niece’? Then you have adopted her? But, 
doubtless, it is better so, How do L like her? I don’t 
know. She-is'a perfect statue—as cold and as: im- 
passive'as marble.” 

‘‘She was not quite herself to-night,” returned 
the gentleman, “1 donot know her very welb yet, 
it is'true, but I-suspect there is a.great depth of 
feeling, as well as force of character, hidden under 
that calm mask.” 

*\ Possibly,” said: Mrs. Blaine, with a shrug of ‘her 
shoulders. * But I do not quite accept the motto of 
the Transceadentalists, and take ‘Omne ignotum 
pro magvifico.’ She seems to mea, quiet, common 
place sort of a girl, good enough in her way, but not 
in our way, . Are you going torsend her to school ?” 

“Ob, no! She has-passed the age of pupilage, The 
free range of my Jibrary will be of more service to her 
now than'the routine of the school-room.” 

Mrs. Blaine shook her head. 








should.give her a’ year or two at boarding-school. It 
eweuld relieve you of a great responsibility.” 
“Butewhat if I do not wish to be relieved? Mar- 
garet, what if I see already that this child’s presence 
in my home will supply an element that has beer 
wanting there? Whiat if I believe she will be of more 


) service tome than I can possibly be to her ?” 


Mrs. Blaine laughed lightly, but with.a.touch of 
bitterness. 

“ Oh! dn that case I-have nothing farther to say. 
Perhaps, Pygmalion-like, you may be able to inform 
your statue and endow it with a:soul. . But,.good- 
night! No, you need not*¢ome in. I have.an en- 
»gagement for the rest.of the evening, and.you are 
neéded at home.” 

Frederic Granger’s keen instincts tad. prophesied 
aright. Mrs. Rhodes was the very queen of Honse- 
keepers, and under her sway nothing had been lack- 
ing save the subtle, intangible something that con- 
verts a house into a home, : There was.a new charm 
about the old place now thatthe piano was open; that 
there were flowers in the room, that Isabel’s -little 
work+basket-stood' upon the window-sill, that tho 
book she was reading 1, y. upon the table with @ gera- 
nivin leaf fora mark, As-the weeks and the, months 
rolled on, he found that life was wearing a | new 
aspect. A man of fortune, he had never felt:thy spur 
of necessity. His days had glided away like a.dream. 
What was the matter thathe was awakening? He 
began 'to.feel within him the stirrings of a lofty ambi- 
tion. He began to long not only to -be noble -but.to 
do nobly, 

There was a strong personal magnetism aboat this 
girl. whom he had taken to his:home, I do not know 
that I shall be able to make you understand her. Sho 
hal no genius, yet all that was’ strougest,- best; aud 
brightest in: his own ‘intellect woke iato. life and 
being in her presence. She was less a doer than an 
inspirer; less au achiever than.a Sibyl. She.was not 
herself,capable of accomplishing marvels or/ef work- 
iug miracles, yet when Frederic Granger listened 
to, her voice, low, sweet, and tender, it aroused. hiny 
like the clear ringing of a clarion, and tho faith that 
could remove: mountains seemed easy of attainment, 
Stie could not herself have rushed to do battle with 
the hosts of Apoliyoe but by the inspiration of her 
own being she could have transformed a craven into 
ba hero, or led the heroup to the highest heights of 
heroism. 

One evening, when Isabel had been with him aboiit 
ayyear, Mr. Granger visited Mrs. Blaine, 

** You do not come to.see me aa often as.you used,” 
was that lady’s first salutation, “ What is the mut- 
ter?” 

‘Do I not?” was-the smiling response. “ I come 
once a week ; and, if remember riglitly, you yourself 
long ago forbade mere frequent visits.” 

“Yow do not come once a week,” returned the lady. 
“You have not been here for more than a fortnight.” 

“ You know very well that I have-been out of town. 
Morgaret, what ails you? I do not understand your 
moods of late.” ; 

“I presume not,” was the saroastic reply ; and for 
a full minute Mrs. Blaine’s foot beat a tattoo upon the 
carpet, while a bright red spot burned upon either 
cheek. Then’ she turned suddenly to her companion 
and laid her hand upowhis arm, “* Tell me the truth, 
Fredéric Granger,’ she said, impetuously, “ ig this 
Isabel Lawrence coming in between us two ?” 

“No,” he answered, steadily returning her gaze. 
*‘ You and I have been frivnds for many. years, Mar- 
garet. Nothing can come between us but —~” 

He hesitated, and was silent, 

« But-what?” asked the lady. “Go on, I want to 
hear the whole’ truth.” 

Nothing but your own. injustice and cruelty,” bo 
added, in a low tone, 

A sudden pallor overawépt Mrs, Blaine’s face, Then 
the crimson tide swept. back, reddening it to the very 
forehead, : 

“Shall I send you away from me?” she cried. 
“What do yon mean, Frederic Granger? Did you 
come here to pick a quarrel to-night?” _ 

“By no means,” he answered; qaietly. “I should 
be very sorry to quarrel with you,-Margaret. But 
will you listen to me for a moment?” 

She did not reply, and presently he went on. 

“You have certainly been ubjust to. Isabel, per- 
sistently ignoring the strength and sweetness of her 
nature, and refusivg to see iow true and how noble 
she is, Itis new for you.to yield to unreasonable 
prejudices, and it has pained me more than tongue 
can tell.” 

“ Prooeed,” said. Mrs, Blaine, bittérly, as her com- 
panion paused. ‘ Let ts havea full catalogue of my 
sins, while you ate about it.” 

‘Nay, nay, Margaret,” he ‘answered, while there 
was a look of pain about his mouth, “ Do not be an- 
gry. Let.us talk this matter over as friends. Lwould 
not willingly wound or griéve you.” 





“ Hera we differ.” she-said, “If I were you, | 


“Go on,” she safd, is a softer tone. 
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* And have you not been cruel also?” he asked. 
‘Little as I can be to her, lam all she has, Her be- 
reavement had left a terrible void iu her life, and you 
blame me that I have tried in some small measure to 
fill it.” 

“*Qruel,’ do you say? Cruel to her or to you?” 
and, rising from her seat, Mrs. Blaine paced the floor 
with a nervous step. 

“ To both of us,” he answered, “For I tell you 
frankly that this girl is more to me than I am to her.” 

She paused just in front of him, resting one Land 
upon the centre table. 

“You love her, then ?” 

“What? As a man should love the woman he 
would make his wife? Margaret, I never thought of 
such a thing.’’ 

“ But she is dear to you?” 

** Very dear.” 

‘“* And I—what am I to you in this equable portion- 
ing out of your regards?” 

Mr. Granger looked up at her earnestly and 
gravely. 

* All that you have for years been, one of the best 
and truest friends that man ever had. Can you not 
see that this new tie need not affect our relationship 
in the least.” 

She threw up both hands with a quick, spasmodic 
gesture. 

“Oh, I don’t know!’ she cried. “But we have 
been so much to each other, my friend ; andI cannot 
endure that this girl should come in between us.” 

He made no answer, but sat with a grave face 
watching the shimmering, shifting light of the coal 
fire. She hesitated for a moment, aud then frankly 
extended her hand. 

“Forgive me,” she said. “I believe I am a very 
foolish woman. But we will not talk of this any 
more.” 

Then they floated off on a sparkling tide of thought, 
in which all painful themes were buried. Never had 
Mrs. Blaine been more brilliant, more fascinating, 
more @very way charming than she was for the rest 
of the evening. 

But when, with glowing cheeks and flashing eyes, 
she sought her own room, she paused before the large 
mirror and took a deliberate survey of the image 
there. A smile of triumph and derision curled her lip 
as the maguificently-beautiful vision held her charmed 


axe, 

en Does he think I will meekly share my throne 
with that pale-faced baby ?” she whispered, ‘ Has 
he forgotten this, I wonder ?” lifting from its velvet 
niche a ring which bore in blue enamel the legend 
‘Aut omnes, aut nihil.’ “ All or nothing! 1 take 
that for my device hereafter, Isabel Lawrence ; all 
or nothing !” 

Frederic Granger had told Mrs. Blaine the truth 
when he said that he had never dreamed of making 
Isabel his wife. He had, indeed, never thought of 
loving her. It had been enough for him, hitherto, to 
be near her, to feel that she was the light of his 
home, to bask in the sunshine of her presence, to be 
cheered and stimulated by the magic of her voice. 
But the seed was sown. From that day forward he 
began to question his heart concerning her—to won- 
der if she were not the one woman on earth who 
could restore him the lost dream of his early man- 
hood. And thore came a day, at last, when upon his 
bended knees, he prayed for this one boon—Isabel 
Lawrence’s love. 

There was no change in his manner towards her. 
It was simply what it might have been if she had 
been really his sister’s child, The time was not ripe 
for any lover-like overtures on his part. He would 
wait; he was content to wait while he saw that her 
eyes grew brighter at his coming, while he felt that 
she was gradually drawing toward him, nearer and 
nearer, 

He was very happy. Mrs. Blaine was again his 
old, familiar friend. Apparently she had forgotten 
her disquietude, her incipient jealousy, She seldom 
spike of Isabel; but when she did it was with a quiet 
appreciation very unlike her old, half-contemptuous 
manner. 

“ Margaret,” he said to her one day, “you are 
getting to understand Isabel better. You do not 
wonder, as you did, that I find in her companionship 
‘both stimulus and repose.” 

“T have ceased to wonder at anything, when there 
isa man and a woman in the case,” she answered, 
laughing. ‘ Your friend has fine traits of character 
certainly. But she is hardly what one would call an 
intellectual woman.” 

“No; or, rather, the spiritual part of her being 
has so overshadowed the merely intellectual that we 
scarcely notice the latter. It is there that her true 


strenzth lies; not in brilliant gifts or acquired cul- 
ture.” 

“That may be,” the lady replied, fastening a clus- 
ter of roses—they were in the garden—in her raven 


and I am willing to accept her now at your own 
valuation, Am I not magnanimous ?” 
“You are my own true friend, Margaret Blaine,” 
he answered, looking earnestly in her face, in the 
gathering twilight. “Some time I shall ask you to 
be the friend of my wife also, It is due to our 
long friendship that I should tell you as much as this, 
even now.” 
She turned her face away from him, and he did 
not see that a gray pallor stole over it and that she 
bit her lips until the blood started. ‘Then she said, 
quietly : 
“When you make such a demand be sure that I 
shall grat it,” and passed into the hous. 

* 7 * 


Five years afterward Frederic Granger sat alone 
in a chamber of the house that was home no longer ; 
for the presence that had made it a home had 
vanished as suddenly as it came. Three months 
after the conversation in the garden which has just 
been narrated Isabel Lawrence slipped out of his 
life into a void of silence, darkness and mystery. A 
note upon his dressing-table bidding him an eternal 
farewell; telling him that it would be worse than 
useless. to search for her hidiug-place; begging him, 
as he valued her good name, to make no stir about 
the matter; and assuring bim that he need not fear 
for her either want or degradation, her future being 
secure and well-considered—that was all—the only 
voice that for nearly five years had come to him out 
of the silence into which she had passed. 

For two years he had sought her, sorrowing al- 
most as one without hope; obeying her wishes only 
so far as this, that he did not put the police upon her 
track, He would not compromise her in such a way. 
But it was all in vain. He knew that she was gone. 
All beyond this was a mystery. 

He had changed greatly ; his heavy chestnut hair 
and beard were thickly threaded with silver, and there 
were lines upon his forehead and about his mouth 
that had been chiselled by grief, not age. And yet, 
perhaps, if you had looked closely, you might have 
been tempted to say, “ There are gains for all our 
losses,” you might have seen that this man, under the 
stern discipline of sorrow, had risen to the heights 
of a loftier manhood than he would otherwise have 
attained. The subtle influence by which Isabel 
had impelled him toward a higher life had not de- 
pended upon her personal presence, perhaps it was 
even stronger in her absence. At any rate, during 
the last five years he had been steadily following in 
the footsteps of Him whose life was one long self- 
abnegation. 

There was a tap at the door, and a servant entered 
with a note. Mr. Granger glanced at it hastily ; then 
calling for hat and coat, he went out into the street, 
dark with the shadows of a tempestuous night. 
Mrs. Blaine was dying. She had been “in a de- 
cline,” so people said, for many months ; but now 
that her feet were chilling at the icy touch of the 
dark waters—now that her beautiful hair was damp 
and heavy with the mists that came up from the 
Valley of Shadows—she had sent for her friend. 

He approached her, as was his wont, with words 
of cheer and encouragement; but she stopped him 
at once. 

“ Do not talk to me in that way,” sue oaid, “ I am 
dying. Dying!” she repeated, wildly, clasping the 
hand that was putting back the thick tresses from 
her forehead. “ What is death ?” 

“Tt is—life,” said her companion, solemuly. 

‘It is darkness and despair and endless remorse,” 
she answered. “ What else can it be to one who has 
lived a falsehood for years and years ?” 

He thought her raving; and gently prisoning the 
hands she was tossing wildly about, he replied, 
tenderly: 

“I do not know what you mean, Margaret. But 
there is hope even for such a one.” 

She lay still for a moment, then said, more quietly : 

“Give me some of that cordial, please: and tell 
the nurse to leave us alone for half an hour. I have 
something to say to you.” 

He obeyed, and then sat down by her side, waiting 
for her to speak. Presently she turned toward him, 
and stretched out her arms imploringly. 

“ Forgive me—oh, forgive me!” she cried. “I 
have that to tell you, Frederic, that should make you 
curse me. But I am dying with this weight upon 
my soul. I cannot go on—I have not strength to 
speak.” she gasped, “ unless you promise me abso- 
lution even before you hear my story.” 

Wonderingly he gave the required promise, 
thinking even yet that these were but the ravings of 
delirium, ; 

* As I hope that Heaven will hear moe in my ex- 
tremity,” he said, lifting her wasted hand to his lips, 
‘‘s0 do I pardon, inadvance, whatever there may be 
to parion in that which you wish to tell me. But 
lot it pass, Margaret, you have no strength to spare, 





But she wou'd not thus be pacified. Indeed, his 
words but added fuel to the flame that consumed 
her. 

“You trust me! You trust me!” she cried. “ Ah, 
there is the sting of it! Frederic Granger, do you 
know that, instead of being your friend, I have proved 
myself your bitterest enemy ?” 

He shook his head and smiled. 

* Your voice is weak,” he said. “Take a little ot 
this cordial, Margaret, and rest awhile.” 

“No, no!” she said, “I must speak, and speak now, 
T have no time to lose. Oh friend! friend! I shall 
make you hate me—and the agony of death will be 
intensified by that thought.” 

Again he strove to check her, for the great drops 
of anguish stood thick upon her forehead, and her 
weak frame shook as in an ague-fit. Failing in that, 
he said, gently: 

“ Then what is it, Margaret? Do not fear to show 
me all that is in your heart. If if holds any sin 
against me, I forgive you freely, even as I hope to be 
forgiven.” 

For a moment she hesitated ; then, fixing her large, 
mournful eyes upon him, she said; hurriedly, as if 
she feared her strength might fail her: 

“Frederic Granger—I—I drove Isabel Lawrence 
away from you—I—deceived her.” 

His face, even to the lips, turned white as marble; 
and he sprang to his feet, sprang away from the 
woman whose life hung upon his looks and words, 

“You! You!” he exclaimed. “You drove her 
away from me! You-—” 

She had covered her face with her hands, and a 
long, pitiful moan wavered from her ashen lips. It 
recalled him to himself—to his manhood. Should 
he crush a dying worm? What was he that he 
should do this thing ? 

What restraint he put upon himself Heaven alone 
knows. But after walking twice, thrice, across the 
room, he came back to the bed, Stooping over, he 
took her hands from her face and looked compassion- 
ately down upon her, 

“I said I would forgive you, Margaret,” he faltered, 
in a voice so changed that she hardly knew it ; “ and 
so I do!” 

Great tears stole, one by one, from beneath her 
quivering eyelids, but she did not speak. ‘Tue breath 
scarcely trembled on her parted lips. Mr. Granger 
thought her dying, and a smothered exclamation be- 
trayed him. 

She opened her eyes. 

“Do you not know the dying never weep ?” she 
whispered. “I shall live long enough to tell you all 
about it, dear friend. Raise my pillows higher. 
There, that is better.’’ 

He asked no questions, although his heart seemed 
bursting with the agony of suspense. After a few 
moments, during which nature seemed rallying her 
forces, Mrs. Blaine spoke, reaching out blindly after 
his hand. 

“I must tell you all in a few words,” she said; 
“ hear me patiently, and do not interrupt me, for the 
time is short. This is no hour for womanish reserves. 
I must tell you the whole truth before I die. I loved 
you, Frederic Granger. You did not knowit, I did 
not kuow it, until you brought Isabel Lawrence home, 
and I saw that she was growing to be more to you 
than I had ever been. Then by the fierce agony that 
wrung my soul I knew that I had given you—not 
frieadship but—love.” 

He would have spoken, but she motioned him to 
silence, 

Presently she went on : . 

“I—I could not bear it. I wilfally shut my eyes 
to Lee nobleness, her beautiful womanly nature. [ 
strove to Dui.va that she was no fitting mate for 
you. I—but I needa se, ~~ more, Your heurt can 
fill up my silences, 

“ At last—tho evil one himself must have tem,..4 
me, and I was mad with jealousy aud despair—I de- 
liberately planned your separation. I made you be- 
lieve that I was Isabel's friend. I made her believe 
it. I sought her confidence, I won her affection. Aud 
then—and then——” ° 

The weak voice faltered, and there was silence in 
the room. Again he placed the cordial to her lips. 
Then, after a little while, he said in a hoarse, unua- 
tural voice that he vainly strove to modulate; 

“ And then—what ?” 

“ How can I tell you ?” she cried, in her extremity. 
“Then I poisoned her heart against you. I forced 
her to doubt you. By subtle insinuations I made 
her feel that your house was not a fitting home for 
her, and that if she remained there it would be at 
the sacrifice of her good name, at the Joss of all 
woman should hold most dear. ‘I told her, too, that 
your own reputation as a man of hopour was suffer- 
ing, and that you were aware of it, May Heaven 
forgive me, Frederic Granger, for you never can! 

His lips were as white as hers when, after a ma- 








* You know her better than I do, of course; 


hair. 








I trust you utterly, and it does not matter.” 


ment that seemed an hour, he asked : 
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“ Where did she go?” 

“To London, I had a friend there who wanted 
me to send her a governess for her children. I of- 
fered the situation to Isabel. To her simple, straiglt- 
forward nature it seemed a way of escape out of her 
new trouble opened by Heaven itself. As for me, I 
was her good angel. I was as a mother to her, I 
packed her trunk with my own hands. I paid her 
fare—for she would not use your money—under an 
assumed name, thereby entitling myself to her ever- 
lasting gratitude ”’—here for an instant her old ironi- 
cal smile wreathed her lip—“ and she has remained 
in the same family ever since.” 

“ Still believing me false to every noble instinct of 
humanity? Ob, Margaret, Margaret!” 

“Yes—and I have seen your anguish through all 
these years, aud have kept silent.” 

Her face was whitening, whitening. She clasped 
her hands convulsively, 

“Knowing all this, oh, friend whom I have so 
wronged, so tortured, can you still say: ‘ Margaret, 
thy sins are forgiven thee; go in peace’ ?” 

There was a fierce struggle in the man's breast, 
He swayed to and fro like one in the grasp of strong 
convulsions. How could he forget that this confes- 
sion came late—late—when it could not harm the 
dying woman, and when, perhaps, alas! it could do 
no good to him? Buta wild passion of tears came 
to his relief, and, bending down, he pressed one kiss, 
the first and last, upon Margaret Blaine’s lips. 

“ Margaret,”” he said, “may Heaven forgive you 
as freely as I do.” 

She smiled—a strange, sweet smile—the remem- 
brance of which thrilled his heart for years. Her 
eyes closed, and she seemed to sleep. Softly he 
turned to leave the room, 

“Wait,” she whispered, “there is more. Wait. I 
thought,” she went on, after awhile, “ I thought you 
would forget her, and that then my great love would 
surely draw you to myself. But, oh! we have been 
growing farther and farther apart all the time! I 
forgot so much that I should have remembered,” she 
went on, dreamily ; “I forgot that my poor house 
was built upon the shifting sands of untruth, and 
that it must fall.” 

“ Hush now, Margaret,” said Mr. Granger, placing 
his hand upon her forehead. “Somewhere, somehow, 
all these crooked paths shall be made straight. Let 
it all rest.” 

She looked at him earnestly, with her failing 
eyes, 

“One moment more. I must make amends as far 
asIcan. Let me take your hand, Frederic. Can 
you bear a great joy ?” 

His heart gave one tumultuous throb, but he did 
not speak, It was out of his power. 

= ~ you bear it?” she repeated. ‘“ Quick !”” 

“Yes,” 

“Then go in the next room. Isabel is there. 
knows all. She is waiting*for you. 
quickly.” 

He went. But when, with “the light that never 
was on land or sea” upon their faces, Frederic 
Granger and Isabel Lawrence came softly into the 
silent, waiting room, that they whose lives had been 
so strangely interwoven might clasp hands again for 
an instant, it was too late. One of the three had 
passed beyond the reach of human companionship or 
human forgiveness, for Margaret Blaine was dead. 
R. D. 
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Novel Use or Ve.ocrpepes.—The employment 
of velocipedes by commissionaires abroad has led to 
the formation of a company or society to supply these 
locomotives on credit—like sewing-machines, cloth- 
ing, and pianos—repayable by instalmente. Experi- 
ence has found that such messengers outstrip cabs, 


aud indeed perhaps the telegraph itself and postal 
cards. Strong and light young porters, provided with 
a flagon of good “ trotter ” oil in their vest pocket, 
can earn twenty francsa day, nearly as much as a 
deputy, and far more than a first-class Government 
clerk, a captain on full pay, or a clergyman of the 
subsidized religions. 

A Nove.ty 1n Horticuttvre.—A new species 
of pumpkin is announced from the Jardin d’Acclima- 
tation at Paris, under the Spanish name of “ Zapal- 
lito de tronco,” or “tree pumpkin.” It differs from 
al] its congeners in its mode of growth, as, instead 
of trailing, it forms erect tufts, with numerous fruits 
of a depressed spherical shape, and from 5 to 8 
inches in diameter, depending from the stem. These 
are said to be of excellent quality and flavour. The 
chief merit of the plant, however, is that, from its 
mode of growth, it occupies very little space in cul- 
tivation, while a single plant of any other species 
usually covers a large area. The seeds of the tree- 
pumpkin, here described, were obtained from Buenos 
Ayres. 

CrimmmyaL Laws 1N JAPan.—Criminal law in 
Japan still seems to be administered in a homely, 





easy style, free from the bondage to precedent which 
is found necessary in countries which have been 
longer civilized. A short time agoa man belonging 
to the Japanese town of Omi was convicted of steal- 
ing, aud sentenced to be hanged. Three days after 
the execution of the sentence his relatives came with 
a coffin and applied for his body, but as they were 
putting him in the coffin the man came to life 
again, The relatives then attempted to carry him 
away, but they were stopped by the police, who 
again brought him before the magistrate. After 
much discussion, it was decided that, as the sentence 
had been executed, the man could not again be 
punished for the same offence, and he was set free 
accordingly, no one being hard-hearted enough to 
point out the fact that the judge’s doom had most 
clearly not been carried out. Again, an obedient 
son, living with his aged parents, had a disagreeable 
wife, who made the old couple very uncomfortable. 
The son, in order to restore the harmony of the 
household, poisoned his wife. This act, though 
dictated by filial piety, could not be entirely over- 
looked by the authorities. The man was therefore 
tried for the murder and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for ten years, but, on consideration of the cir- 
cumstances, the court decided that these should be 
spent in his father's house, on condition that he wore 
chains all the time, 
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Tue good innkeeper’s wife of course was sur- 
prised and a little frightened at the unexpected oc- 
currence, But she was one who seldom lost her 
presence of mind or allowed herself to be much 
alarmed. Therefore, while calling loudly for Susan, 
she now supported the woman’s inanimate form on 
one stout arm, and began to loosen her dress with 
the hand that was disengaged. Her curiosity she 
could repress till another occasion, and did not now 
suffer it to embarrass her efforts in the least. 

Susan came running upstairs, panting and open- 
eyed; but she, like her mistress, saw that it was no 
time for asking questions, so she helped to carry the 
insensible form to the couch, and then darted below 
again in search of restoratives. 

Mrs. Grant soon began to show symptoms of re- 
turning consciousness, A few gasping sighs escaped 
her lips, and after a little while she slowly unclosed 
her eyes. 

* 1s curous, I must say,” muttered Mrs. Alden, 
under her breath, relaxing from the vigorous rub- 
bing she had been giving the sufferer’s hands and 
arms. “I only so much as said Ernest Devonshire’s 
name, and she just gave a screech, and went off as 
if she’d been shot! Where on earth has she ever 
known him, I wonder ?” 

“Was that what made her faint, missus?” asked 
Susan, in some surprise. 

“It must have been ; but it’s curous, very curous. 
I don’t know what Joshua would say toit. Ido hope 
the woman is what she ought to be.” 

She bent over her once more, suppressing a sigh, 
and shaking her head a little dabiously. Mrs. Grant 
soon rallied, and, raising herself slightly on one 
elbow, looked about her, 

“ Where am 1?” she asked, feebly. 

“Don’t you remember? This is the ‘ King’s 
Arms,’ and you came here in the four-o'’clock stage.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

And the woman covered her face with her hands, 
and sank back upon the pillow once more, moaning 
audibly. 

She lay thus for a long time, without speaking, 
Mrs, Alden and Susan still hovering around, auxious 
to do something to render her more comfortable. 
Finally she looked up again. 

“I will not keep you here,” she said. “TI shall 
do very wellalone now. Iam onlya little weak, and 
I may possibly be able to take a short nap if left 
wholly to myself, I am really grateful to you for 
your kind care thus far,” 

She pressed the landlady's hand, and then signed 
for them both to go out. They did so; and Mrs, 
Alden immediately sought her husband, in his re- 
treat in the front porch, and recoanted to him the 
whole circumstance. 

“] don’t know anything about the lady, I’m sure,” 
she said, in conclusion ; “but she has the sweetest, 
prettiest face I’ve looked on this many a day, only 
so sorrowful and sadlike. 1 feel just like crying every 
time I look at her. Poor thiug! if she ain’t just 
what she ought to be, I’m sure she’s been’ more 
sinned against thau sinnin’, and I mean to do the 
best I can by her. Now what do you think, Joshua?” 

‘‘ Don’t bother, wife. I suppose she is well enough,” 
returned her spouse, puffing lazily at his pipe. 

“She might be the Witch of Endor, for all you'd 





care! But then I know she ain’t. I’ll trust her 
sweet, innocent face, for that coulda’t speak falsely. 

Only I do wonder how she came to know Mr. Deyon- 
shire !” 

“There’s nothin’ so very strange about that, as I 
knows on, You women folks are great at conjurin’ 
upamystery! What if she does know Mr. Devon- 
shire, and half the people in the town, for that mat- 
ter 2 She needn’t be any the worse for it, as I can 
Bee. 

Mrs. Alden was silenced, and no wonder, for this 
was an uncommonly long speech for “Shiftless 
Joshua”—by which sobriquet he was called — 
to make, as he was usually as chary of his words 
as of his deeds. His better-half resolved to let the 
matter drop, since he seemed inclined to take up the 
gauntlet in defence of her guest, though her womanly 
curiosity was by no means appeased. 

The next day was Sunday. Mrs. Alden waited 
until after nine o'clock without having seen or heard 
from Mrs. Grant, and then, fearing that she might be 
worse, visited her in her room. She found her still 
in bed, looking thinner and more wan than the day 
— if possible, but with a slight flush upon her 

ace. 

* You perceive that I have not risen yet,” hor 
lodger said, with a faint smile. “I find I am still 
very weak, and the exertion seems very much for me.” 

“Tm afraid you're very ill, madam,” said the good 
dame, compassionately. “ You are sartainly lookin’ 
flushed and feverish. I’ll have one of the docters 
called in if you say so.” 

“Oh, no! I do not think I s‘and in need of medical 
advice. I shall be upagain and well as ever in a few 
days. 

Mrs, Alden shook her head a little doubtfully. for 
she was sure she saw indications of incipient fever in 
the flushed face and bounding pulse of her guest; 
but Mrs, Grant was firm in refusing to allow a physi- 
cian to be summoned. Therefore she could only pre- 
— the best remedies she had at hand for the time 

eing. 

She sat with her guest nearly allday. Mrs. Grant 
seemed glad to have her with her, and encouraged 
her to talk as freely as she pleased, and listened with 
strange avidity to any gossip coucerning the good 
people of the village. One would almost have thought, 
from her manner, that the villagers were old friends 
from whom she had been long separated. 

“You mentioned a Mr. Devonshire last night,” she 
said, finally, her face turned toward the wall. “I 
believe you said he had not been here long?” s 
“Oaly a year or two, off and on. Do you know 
him?” 

“T have heard of him.” 

The landlady pricked up her ears. She could not 
see the woman’s face, but she noticed there was a sort 
of tremour in her voice, She waited a moment for 
Mrs. Grant tosay more, but as sie did not she her- 
self said: 

“I believe he’s a good man, is Mr. Devonshire. 
Everybody speaks well of him. I heard yesterday 
that he was about to. marry Maud Ingoestre, of 
Thorneycroft Grange. I hope it’s true, I’m sure, for 
they’d make a splendid couple, as I was tellin’ my 
Joshua last evenia’.” 

‘* Is this Miss Ingestre good and beautiful ?” 

“ She’s sweet and fair as a June rose, madam. We 
all think highly of Miss Maud. She has a good many 
beaux too, and might take her pick from any of them. 
Leonard Harding was dead set after her at one time, 
aud I wasn’t sure but he’d get her.” 

“ Who 2?” 

Was it Mrs. Alden’s imagination, or had there in- 
deed come a sudden sharpness into Mrs. Grant’s voice 
as she asked this question ? 

“ Leonard Harding, the surgeon, who lives in that 
odd-looking house at the end of the street, You 
may have noticed it as you came along. There iso 
plate on his door.” 

**T do not remember seeing it.” 

“ Well, as 1 was sayin’, he was fast enough after 
Miss Maud, for one while; and would be still, if there 
was a ghost of a chance left, no doubt. But now 
they say Ernest Devonshire has really come in 
ahead, and it is a settled thing between him and Miss 
Maud. For one, I’m heartily glad of it.” 

“Js not Mr. Harding a good man ?’’ 

“T know no special harm of him, as to that, and I 
don't like to speak ill of my neighbours, unless I’ve 
a good reason for doin’ it; but I say that for Miss 
Maud’s future happiness [ would a thousand times 
sooner see her married to Mr. Devonshire.” 

Mrs. Grant made no reply to this, but after a little 
turned her face towards the light once more. Mrs. 
Alden thought she saw the glitter of tears in her 
eyes ; but she closed them so soon it was impossible 
for her to be sure. She lay very still after this, 
seeming inclined to sleep; and so the worthy land- 
lady very shortly left her to herself. 

The next morning she was worse instead of better 
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Her fever was-higher, and she complained of a paia 
iv her head. Mrs. Alden begen. to; feel. seriously 
alarmed, and to wish she had acted in accordance 
with her own judgment and sent for a physician the 
day before. 

“You must have a doctor called in now, or we 
shall have you droppin’? away on our hands, I’m 
afraid,’’ she added, “ you'll only grow worse and 
worse until something is dove for you.” 

“T believe you are right,” was the weary response, 
“A physician will know better what to prescribe for 
me, Whom would you advise me to send for?” 

“There is Doctor Rynd and Doctor Andrews, 
Either of them is good enough—in fact, | am not 
sure that there would be much choice between them. 
Then there’s Mr. Harding; some. folks;call him in 
when there ain’t much ailin’ them,” 

“Tndeed!” The woman’s voice, was.expressive,of 
real surprise, ‘‘1 thought he was.a.surgeon.” 

“ And so he is; but then he seems, ta, understand 
physic, and a good many sich things, He's great at 
chemistry, too, they say, though Heaven knows what 
that is, for I don’t.. He’s a man that,knows.a wonder- 
ful.deal—more than the parson even!) But then you 
don’t want him. You ought to have either Doctor 
Andrews or Doctor Rynd-” 

Mrs. Grant was silent for some moments, as. if. re- 
volving a serious question in her ownmind, Finally 
she looked up resolutely. 

“] have decided to have, Mr. Harding,” shesaid. 
“T am not seriously ill, and he can prescribe, for: me 
as well as another could. Please bring me writing 
materials, aud draw the table to my bedside. I will 
drop him a note,” : , ‘ 

The landlady lifted both hands in surprise. 

“ Lawks, madem, don’! think of such a thing!” she 
urged. ‘‘Now,if you’d allow. me to suggest, I should 
say send for Doctor Andrews, by all means. He's a 
very clever man, and knows his, business, too.. We 
had him when Joshua was-took; dowa with the rhens 
matiz, and he saved-him in no time, Mr, Harding is: 
all well enough, but not jest the person in a case like. 
this.” 

* Permit: me to be the judge, I know I should not 
like Docter Andrews, therefore I'm. determined: to 
have Mr. Harding, If you will: please farnish me 
with writing materials, I will preparea. note.at.once.” 

The landlady saw there was: no. appesl from, this 
decision, and so hastened to, comply: with her re- 
quest, muttering as.she went /thet there ‘‘ was no 
use in talkin’ where a person was bound to be obsti- 
natel” 

It was nearly an hour afterwards when Mrs. Grant's 
bell rang for the note to be taken away, Mrs. Alden 
wondered what she could have: beem doing all this 
time; forshe had herself been busy about. the house, 
and her guest was. consequently left entirely: alone 
Half a dozen words would haye-been. sufficient for 
the note, and here.it had taken her-a whole hour to 
write them ! 

Mrs. Alden herself took it down to. the stableboy. 
In descending the stairs she carelessly turned it over, 
glancing at. the superscription. It: was traced in a 
neat, ladylike hand, and addressed to ‘Mr, Leonard 
G: Harding.” 

“ T wondered how Mrs. Grant knew hisy middle Jet. 
terisG? I am-surel never said anything. to her 
about it," she thought, in a momentary, surprise. 
“Oh, it must be she’s run across. one ofy his cards in 
her room There’s plenty of ’em lying: about the 
house, l’ve no doubt.” 

The stable-boy was sent on his errand, but-very 
soon returned, and alone. 

“Mer. Harding had gone to London,” he:said, “ and 
would: not be back until noon of the.next day.” 

The landlady took the message up to Mrs, Grant. 
It seemed to discompose her very much. For-several 
moments. after having heard it she kept. her face 
hidden in the pillow. 

“What have you done with the: letter?” she 
finally asked, with considerable eagerness. 

“The boy left it at Mr. Harding’s house. He'll be 
sure to open it, the first thing after he comes home 
to-morrow. ‘Then, I suppose, he'll come right over 
here.” 

‘This. assurance seemed: to quiet Mrs, Grant, for 
she said no more. However, she still persisted in 
refusing to have Dr. Andrews called in, declaring 
tliat sheavould wait for. Mr. Harding’s return. So 
it was thvough the entire day; buat the next morn- 
ing, Tuesday, she seemedito have thought better of 
it, for she: made uo objection to haying Dr. Andrews 
summoned for the time being, only stipulating that 
Mr. Harding was to take his place when he should 
return. 

Dr. Andrews came about ten o'clock. After 
thoroughly testing the patient’s. symptoms .he de- 
clared that there was no danger to be apprehended, as 
it seemed a case of fever and nervousness combined, 

and said she only required) rest and quiet, with just 
medicine enough toright hersystem, which was sadly 


out of tunes Ho. gave hor some soothieg powders, : 
and shortly left, promising to send her in something 
more during the afternoon. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ow that same. eventful Tuesday afternoon: when 
Magdalen Digby had visited Mr. Hardiag, and while 
the invalid at the * King’s Arms” was: yet: waiting 
impatiently, for the coming of the surgeon, whom she 
still seemed. determined should attend her, Ernest 
Devonshire had gore up to. Thorneycroft Grange, 
finding the family justiat the dessert, and not yet risen 
from the dinner table. Of course they insisted that 
he should join them,.and Aunt Barbara rang for a 
clean plate, 

“You ought. to have.come a. little sooner,” she 
said, with,a wry, comical: sort. ofa:amile. “It ix: so: 
very awkward to dine without gentlemen to waitupoa 
one.” 

Mrs. Ingestre.laughed, . 

_ “One would think you were: used to such atten- 
tions, to -heer you,talk, Barbara, and, thatiit was. the 
exception, and not the-rule, for us to dine as we have 
done to-day.” 

“ Esther, it..is really cruel of you tor remind Mrv: 
Devonshire of my desolate condition by: pretending 
that Iam not)used:to.the attentions of the other sex. 
It's all Maud’s fault—she charms albthe beaux away 
from me.” 

Maud blushed vividly, for she felt that Ernest's 
eyes were on her face. Bathe took pity on:her,con- 
fusion, and hastened to relieve it. : 

“Don’t say another word; Miss Dean, your turn 
will come all in good time,’ he -said,'in laughiug re- 
tort to the.old maid’s remark.. Aud then, turning: to 
Maud, added: “I have brought over: Tennyson’s 
‘ Princess’ for: you te,read,” 

He, sat, chatting with) them,al-far afew minutes; 
and tien suddenly seemed to.miss, Magdalen, aa: he 
inquired for her,, 

‘She is-not well, and: did not.wish:to comedewny” 
Mre..logestre gngwered, “I should have gone. up to: 
her, bus. she: always, prefers, being: left; alone. when 
feeling slightly indisposed”” 

He. did not remain long—going away im less; than 
half an hour. 

“ He might rua io during theccourse ef the exen- 
ing,”’ he said, as he-arese-to depart. 

He went slowly down the,road towards the: village, 
instead of taking-a shorter-out across: the fields.. In 
passing through the street-he, stopped: into: Dr, An-, 
drews’s house, with. whom: he; was om terms.of. in- 
timacy. He found the doctor within, as was-also. 
Mr. Read, a youang-man whe was, studying: medicine 
with Dr, Audresvs, 

“Whom are you prepared to. kill or omre. nowy my 
friend?” Ernest. cried, gaily, catching, up a bottle 
from; among, several. packages of drugs: thas: were. 
lying opea on the table... 

* Don’t deal in insinuations, my-dear:Devonshire,” 
the, doctor, returned, shekiug his: head smilingly, 


retort. “Bat, seriously; the, bottle, of medicine 
which you havein your hand ie: inteaded forra lady, 
a Mrs, Grant, who isetaying:at the .‘ King’s:Arms.’” 

“ Indeed |’ returned Krnest,.carelessly, drawing -a 
chair up to the table, and still retaining: the bottle ia 
his hand, 

“It is nothing alarming—mare: nerveusness, with 
some inward fever, She willbe. up in a.few,days, 
no doubt. I pity: her, though, as she, seems to bo en- 
tirely alone,” 

** Has she no friends here?” 

“T think. nos, from. what] heard the landladyisay. 
But Mrs, Alden. is a good murse herself, and wilt give. 
her the best of care. But she seems to stand» most 
in need of rest.and quiet. She looks to me like some 
one who has seen trouble, and 1 believe. it: is eves 
now preying upom hermind. She will never:be-quite 
well until she is free from that,” 

“ You really:intexest men Some one ought. to take 
it especially upon himself to see that she is provided 
= everything she needs, since she is:a. stranger 

ere.” 

Ernest still sat toying idly withithe bottle, absently 
stopping and uastepping it, ashe talked. 

* So there had. understand she had called in Mr. 


surely consider myeeli bouud to dosa, He willbe in. 
this afternoon, I expect; but I shall.sand that» cordial 
over, nevertheless, ‘luke care, there is some strychnia 
on the table, and you might bruak.a grain on two into. 
some of the drugs,” 

Ernest put down the bottle, and moved farther away, 
fromthe table, After a. little he arose and said he 
must be goings 

“ And you had better take.the cordial up to Mra, 
Grant now,’”’ the doctor said, addressing his assistant, 
Mr, Read. 

Mr. Read:set-out, left the medicine with Mrs. Aldeny, 








while pouring some dark liquid or other into: a: glass} 


Harding, and if he do not supply her- wanta,1 shell | 


Mrs. Alden herself took thé:medi¢ine, up to Mrs, 
(trant's room, but did not administer any, as the patient 
seemed to have dropped into. a quiet. slumber, from 
which she did not think it well to arouse. her 

About am hour: afterwards: Mr, Harding came. in, 

looking somewhat flurried and excited, as if he was in 
a great hurry: 
““T understand you have a ledjy:here who-has sent 
for me, Mre. ” he said, a triflb. out of breath. “I 
did not return from London: until:twelve,and, found 
fully-a score:of letters. waiting for me. Moreover, 
hers: was, by: no means the; first one:L opened, or I 
might have been here sooner,” 

“ Itisadl well enough, I expect,” returned the land- 
lady, not over-cordiallys “Dooctor:Andrewewras here 
this morning, and -he’s just sent: in, some, fresly-medi- 
cine that I left on the bureau in theente-room. Mrs. 
Grant, was asleep when it was: brought, and, I) dido’t 
thiuk it was best to wake her.”,' 

“ You were right, my good women, Sleepris:better 
than drugs, any day,” 

“That itis, onlydidida’t: s’poseadoctor would own 
it~nop a surgeon either; for thet matter, But you 
can go-upstairs, My, hands are-im this: bread, but 
T'lk.come: up directly,: Mra. Grant. is im my) front 
en atothe leit, You-kuow where it 

3.” 

Mr. Harding nodded, and hastened serosa, tlie hall 
and a_ moment afterwards she heard. hig, footsteps 
ascending the stairs, He wae absent; but-a fow mo- 
ments, and thea.came hurrying. dewn again, before 
her bread was nearly ready for the oven. | 

“ The: lady. is; not awake. yet,” he. said; quickly. 
“J will hurry om to:Mrs. Grey's and call again in the 
evenings The-widow’s'son Tom, bashurt. his. foot, 
I understand,” 

He started out, but-turned! again, with: his hand 
upon the door. | 

“ By the way, Mra: Alden, what did :iyou, tell me 
wasthe lady’sename ?” 

“ Mra, Grants, Didn't sher-esign it to themote she 
writ. you?!” 

“Oh, tebe suse ;.andiI beliéve » you've, mentioned 
it: ouce: or twice since: 1 came, iny. but then [never 
could remember names. However, Mts..Gramt) seems: 
to. be-doing. very; well; aud. can be-lef until evening 
rm any-risks, Take good esre- of) her; Mrs.. 
Alden.” ' 

He smiled graciously, and bowed himself:out as 


deferentially asthough she, were, some queen to whom 
he owed allegiance. She watched his departure with, 
i iveof distrustiand resentment. 





a x pF 
‘He needn’titry to.come,the perlite over an old 

woman like me,” she muttered. “ I’voseen tooomany 

roguesin my day tobe deceived by-chaff |” 


er. 
CRAPTER, WL; 
Ir was nearly half an hour after the departure o1 
Leonard, Hardiag;.and the: geod - landlady» of ‘the 
* King’s. Arme.’* had got her bread nicelyin the oven, 


fore Mrs, Grant's belt was: rungs She only: stopped 
to. wipe her hands and thvow.off'her big apron, before: 
hastening to. her. She found her wide awake, and 
lying wearily, back upon ber: pillow. 

‘Well,’ she.said, in a pleasant; cheery) voice, as: 
she approached the bedside, I must say you've hada 
good long nap; but you're lookin’ better for it” 

“ And I am: beginning to feel alittle more-like my- 
self,”*returned Mrs. Grant, “I might be up again 
were it not for this-wsakness:’*~ 

She lay for, some moments in silence, looking up at 
the landlady rather wistfully, Finally she said: 

“wonder if Mr, Harding.-bas. returned? It is 
strange ho does not come over.” 

“ He was here,madam, not:more than: half.an hour 
ago,. He. went over. to. Mrs. Grey’s from, hora, but 
said.as, how he. should come in again this evening.” 

‘“Then he did cal, while I.wes asleep 2?” she asked 
eagerly, a soft; colour stealing into her. cheeks. 
“ What did he say? Why dida’t you wake me?” 

“ He.didn’t say. anything much. I was mixin’ my 
bread; and he. rug up. and,came down again. He 
seemed to be in a hurry, and went away, without 
tellin’ me .a word what to de for you. Bat/Doctor 
Andrews,is. wortu w duzen on him,as I have already 
told you.” 
“* Perhaps he is,” said, the invalid, speaking very 
wearily ; “ but L have got it.into my:head that Mr. 
Hardiag cen, help me, most: of anybody.. You must 
not think me obstinate for: peraistiug in this,idea. I 
really wish, I had been awake when, he came.”' 

one quite still, her.eyes drooping.. Finally she 
turned. , 

“Tam thirsty,” she said.. “wish you would give 
me something to drink.” 

Mrs. Alden, hurried: below» for a .glasa;.of; toast 
and. water.. Coming). beck, she dn: the ante- 
room, and poured a little of the cordial which Dr. 
Androws had..prepared into: an. empty wine-glass 





and immediately returned. 





that stood on the bureau... With this-in.ome.hand, and 


and the tea ready for her Joshua’s early supper, ‘be-. 
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the toast and water in the other, she hurried to th® 
bedside, 

“ Drink the cordial first, madam,” she said, offer- 
ing it. “It’s something that Doctor Andrews sent 
over this afternoon, It will be sure to do you good, 
I'm eartain of that, if Mr. Harding didn’t leave it.” 

Mrs. Grant smiled feebly, but took the medicine. 

“It is bitter as wormwood,” she said, returning the 
glass with a wry face. 

‘ Medicine ain’t apt to be over sweet, I reckon. 
But this toast-water will take the. taste out of your 
mouth,” 

Mrs. Grant took a swallow or two, and then settled 
back upon her pillow, while Mrs. Alden set.the glasses 
back upon the bureau, and-began to tidy up the room 
alittle. Sbe hed been too busy to find the time for 
this earlier in the day, though she had taken care that 
it should be kept in a condition that would render it 
comfortable cheerful for the patient. 

She was dusting the mantel, when slie was sud- 
denly startled: by a-cry coming from the bed. She 
sprang to it, and found Mrs. Grant ee tliere, livid 
and gasping, aud tossing her arms wildly about as: if 
in intense agony. 

“Oh, oh!” woman screamed, “it is awful. 
the pain! TBelieveDam.dying! Send for Mr. Hard- 


ing!” 

Mrs.Alden.rang the bell long” aud’ londlys Ta: a] 
moment Susam camerhurrying: up fromthe’ kitcheny- 
doking pale b wondering what was 
the matter, 

“Run Pat a as you can.go!” 
cried her ; rs. Grant is worse, 
Stop at Dr. Amdveweliamyonigeialong, and tell him 
to come right a 

The girl all over with ex« 
citement. Stie-haidt t¢ glimpse of the woman’s® 
ghastly face, and'the: siglitibysa0 means tended to 
reassure her. But the extgemeturgency of the case 


seemed to give her strength. 
Mrs. Alden was cooler aud calmer, though sheshi- 


vered and grew pale as she listened to her patient's} 


shrill screams of agony, and wondered what bad hap=- 
pened to cause this sudden change in her: She tried. 
to do something to relieve her distress, but felt her- 
self perfectly at a loss. She had nursed a great many 
people in her day, but never one who had exhibited 
such symptoms as these, and she did not know, what 
to make of them, Every moan of. the sufferer. was 
like a blow to her tender, motherly heart, since she 
was so utterly powerless. 

Her husband, soon, came in, and, Mrs, Jones, with 
bim. He had heard the woman's screams from his 
seat in the poreb, and had also learned something of' 
the cause from Susan,. who had paused a moment in 
passing him, The first idea. that, entered his mind | 
was to bring Mrs. Jones over to the assistance of his 
wife, and thig,was the idea he had acted upon. 

“Oh, Joshua,’’ cried his wife, catching at his sleeve, 
ashe entered the chamber where.the woman was 
writhing in her agony, ‘oh, Joshua, what,shall: we 
do? Run for Doctor Andftews and Rynd!. Susan 
has gone, but there’s no tellin’; how much trouble 
she'll have in finding them.” 

The landlord: did not wait to. hear more, but 
darted downstairs and into the street, setting: out at 
a brisk.trot.. It had never occurred to him until sug- 
gested by his wife that he might be of assistance in 
bringing, medical aid, He was never quick-witted 
tn an emergency ; but now, when once put upon the, 
right track, he made his heels fly. with unusual 
rapidity as he sped down the street. He was read 
todo what he could for the.poor woman lying so ill. 

Doctor Andrews was out, so he. went on to Doctor 
Rynd’s house, which was situated farther, down. the 
street. As ill luck would have it, be was.out, also ; 
however, the landlord left word for him to come 
directly, to the. inn on his return, and then began to 
retrace his steps more slowly, feeling that he had 
done & magnanimous act in running out of breath in 
this way, when, as everybody in the: village knew, it 
dd not agree with him at all to hurry. 

When he came opposite Doctor Andrews’s on his 
return, he went.in puffing and blowing, _ There was 
only a boy, present, who said that Susan had already 
left a message, before the landlord came, in the first 
time, and had gone on from there to find Mr. Hard- 
ing, Moveover, neither the doctor nor Mr. Read 
had been in since, but he was expecting, them every 
moment. 

From that, be began to question him as to the 
trouble, and the extent of the danger that threatened 
the suffering woman. However, Joshua would. not 
Stay to answer many questions, when, much.to his 
delight, he saw Doctor Andrews driving up in his 
gig. He darted towards him, holdivg up his hand. 

“ Quick, quick!” he exclaimed, almost inarticu- 
lately, “Drive to my house—that strange woman is 
—is—dying!” 

Doctor Andrews at once compreliended his mean- 


former, 


again this eyenin’, 
‘the poor cretur takin” on so, and wriogin’ her hands? 





fog, and was off likea flash. When he reached the 


inn, the sick room was full of confusion, and several 
of the neighbouring women were crowding in aud out, 
They had got an inkling that something dreadful 
was happening, and thought they must be on the 
spot to see what it could be, Mrs. Jones’s children 
had spread the alarm. 

The doctor pushed through the crowd a little im- 
patiently, When he reached the bedside a single 
glance was sufficient to convince him that he had 


come too Jate;. Mrs. Grant was just breathing her’|’ 


last. Only a moment before, she had drawao Mrs. 
Alder towards her, whispering : 

“Tell. him «my husband —that I— I—forgive 
him.” 


VPhese-words were\her last, After uttering them-| Honse; 
: ng hoarse! ys 
ntered. Her 


she'liad. eunk-baols upon her pillow, gaspi 
then thatithe. Ponda i 
could’ 


ie fifteen: minutes all was over, 


conftision waaeworse than. ever when iti was} 


nothing toysave.her—she was nearly gone} 


fouddthatithe’ women was-really dead. Those.who- 


had come: iw: wto-crowd about to catch a gliitpse 
of hers andiall manner of questions 
were being asked’ concernitgy her history and the 


cause of her death.. But-Dootor Audrews very soon’. 


restored: quies;.and cleared the room: of all: except 
Mre,-Aldeem@\ Mrs: Jones: Then-heturned to the 
stern settling over his features, 
and ines fo’ g about his mouth. 

“ Wheitook carejef the woman who has just died?” 
he askedjalmost severely, “Have you trusted the 
charge of \her to anyjone else?” 

“Not awoulh” retatned the landlady, with a sob. 
“Not even Siitan has been near her. We didr’t 
think she was so vary ill, sir, and weleft her alone a 
great deal.j But when anybody did go up to sit with 
the poor cretusy-or giveher medicine,, it was always 
myself.” 

De youth iamy omeclias:Been'iato the room to- 
day' when e wer pre#ent 2?” 

“Only Hai — fase would have Mr, 
Harding: senteioty- now}. Whe came over, 
about an hour petotheealniohen go bad. But he 
could: only’ Hiawe. r@njjinto the:room and right 
again: Shee pin’ sonicvely- hie didn't think it’ 
best to wake: herup;.so° he went to Mrs. Grey’s;. to 
see her boy Tom, aud said as how. he’d come back 
Oh, sir, wasn’t it awful to see 


I wish you could have come sooner!” 

“T hardly think it’ would’have: béen of’ atiy’ use,” 
returned the doctor, very soberly. 

At this‘ moment Mr. Harding and Doctor Rynd 


‘made their appearance. Susan had perfornred’ her 


duty faithfully, and not finding Doctor’ Andrews at 
his office had hurried after Mr. Harding, He had al- 


ready left Mrs, Grey’s when she arrived there; bat 


she had hastened ‘on, and overtaken him, making him 
acquainted. with Mrs, Graut’s danger in # very 
few words, They had then set ont together for the 


aD, 

As for Doctor Rynd, he had come‘in from a visit 
to a patient, and found tle message’ which Joshua 
Alden had left at his oifice. lt seemed very urgent, 
and he had hastened at once to comply’ with it, and 
had met Mr: Hardiug at the door of the “ King’s 
Arms,” bent on the same errand as himself, Thas 


it had happened that they had made their appearance 


at the saine moment. 

The women who still clustered ia the halltoldthem 
the sad news as they passed, but they kept on to the 
chamber of death. Doctor Andrews received them 
with grave courtesy, holding out his hand to each as 
they entered the room. 

“-We have come too late,” said Mr. Harding. “I 
am very sorry that it should have happened so.” 

‘* Yes, it is to be regretted,” returned’ Doctor An- 
drews, briefly. 

“So the woman is really dead?” And Doctor Rynd 
stepped towards the couch, in his brisk, businesslike 
way. ‘* What was the matter with her?” 

Doctor Andrews turned suddenly. 

“She was poisoned!” he said, in a low, intense 
tone, 

Exclamations of surprise and horror were heard 
ftom every other person present; but the physician 
still preserved his stern calmness. 

“Yes,” he resumed, “she was poisoned! Her 
disease was nothing alarming—she woald have been 
up from it in a few days, Lut there has been either 
treachery or culpable carelessness at work! I saw 
how it was when I first entered the room; but it 
was too late then—and there was no help for her.” 

Mrs. Alden came close to him, pulling at his 
sleeve. 

“Oh, you must be mistaken! I’m sure you must!” 
she cried, the tears dropping fast over her wrinkled 
face, “It’s awful! awful! I can’t bear to think 
of it!’ The poor dear lady! Oh, who could have 
done it? You surely don’t think anybody in my 
house would be 82 wicked?” 


out:). 
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She clung to him convulsively, a dreadful fear and 
horror in her dim aud blurred eyes. ‘his was some- 
thing she had not even thought of before—that her 
lodger had been poisoned! 

“Do not distress yourself, my good woman,” said 
the-physician, kindly.. ‘You are innocent, at least, 
imintention. But there isa mystery about this affair 
tliat Tam utterly unable to fathom.” 

By. m wrung her hands impotently. 

“F dotnot wonder that our good landlady is very 
much distressed,” said Mr, Harding, coming forward 
from) the.window, where he bad been standing most 
of theitimey.his face paler aud more serious than 
usnali,, “* Ivis'¢.dreadful dccurrence to happen in one’s 
i jad’ leaves room for so many suspicions, 
Therecan be uo doubt that) the women: was really 


“Not the slightest. I know'the symptoms too well 
to bo mistaken. . Lam sure Di Rynd will'confirm my 


_ ..“Cortaiulyy Dr, Andrews). There haw been some 

‘deadly drug et work here, without questioti:” And 
the bed,. pulli thes 

of the corpse. 


fl i 
Tliere is no mistaking:-those livid 


fom the head 
feutiares.” 


MK: eame a step or tworrlearer;, thong). 

her dines | reluctance, His’ face wae,paler than. 

aintained’ his’self-coutrol: by a great 

efforts. Heplooked towards: the compas) his’ gaze 

waudering‘all around thos#white,, set:features, with- 
outiever falling directly upon thems 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed, drawing bavle witha shud- 
deri, “Iam ashamed of niyself; I believe I shall 
nevér get used to these sights,. It: doesnot answer 
for @ physician or a surgeen:to have nerves,” 

Hb stepped back to the wimdow';once! more, 
drutiming: uneasily on. the pane,» Suddenly he 
turtied; 

“How and when could the poison have been given 
to Mr&y Giwmt?” he asked. “ Everything seemed to 
be-sight;when Iran in here, Sho was sleeping as 
caltaly/ as a child.” 

“Team't! account for it nohow,” said Mrs. Alden, 
Wirough ler tears. “She waked up about half an 
Hour arter you left—leastways, that is when she rang 
the bell. I came upstairs directly, and found her 
lookin’ better after her uap. She complained of beiu’ 
thirsty, and I rau down for some toast and water ; but 
afore I gived it to-her I had her take a little of that 
cordial you sent over; Doctor Androws. She drank 
the cordial, and a‘swaller or two'of the water.” 

“ And had she taken nothing else this ‘afternoon 2”’ 

“Nothio’ at all, sir, ’nt sure of that. After I’d 
given the drinks’to her I stayed in the room, and 
went to tidyin® up a little; for 1 dida’t’think it looked 
over‘and above nice for a lady like her. Ail at once 
she gave # screech, and seemed to be taken worse ; I 
was scared enough, I can tell you!” 

“Where are the glasses from which’ sha drank ?"” 
asked Dr. Andrews: 

“On the bureau, in the ante-room. You'll find 
them jest as she left tem.” 

Dr: Andrews’ browglit the two glasses into the 
chamber, aud set them both down upon tho table, in 
front of Dr. Rynd, too much ayitatec himself to at- 
tempt analyzing them, ‘I'he latter tasted of the toast 
and water, testing that first. 

“ There’s nothing ‘the matter with that,” he said, 
carolessly spirting it from his mouth. He noxt took 
up the glass which contained the cordial. There 
were still a few drops remaining in the bottom. He 
put his finger into the little’ that was left, and tasted 
it. Theuw he set'the glass back upon the table with 
an energy that made it ring, 

**T have found out’ the cause,” he exclaimed. 
7 There is strychuia it in, and a very powerful dose 
too !’ 

Dr. Andrews-grew pale to the very lips. l'ora 
moment he stood like one confounded, and then his 
senses and self-command seemed slowly to retura to 
him. He tasted for himself. 

“ You are right,” he said, speaking rather hoarse- 
ly. “The poison is strychnia, and [I have-some in 
my dispensary. The mixture camo from there, but 
I prepared it with my own hands, and could swear it 
was all right when | left it on my table before it was 
brought here! I wander if that remaining in the 
bottle is like this ?” 

He brougiit the bottle from the anté-room, placing 
it in Dr. Rynd’s hand, withouta word. Tue latter 
tested it, as hé had done the dregs in the glass, shak- 
ing his head gravely afterwards. 

“This is in the same condition,” he said, with evi- 
dent reluctance. 

Dr. Andrews covered his face with his hands, and 
groaned aloud. He could take intho matter in all 
its bearings, and it is not strange that he felt troubled. 
There was no one at the inn, and, so far as he could 
judge, had been no one, who could have the slightest 
object in compassing this woman’s death. Without 
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any question, she had died from the effects of a poison 
administered in the mixture, and the mixture itself 
had been prepared by his own hand! More than that, 
some of that very poison was at that moment lying 
upon his table. 

The conclusion would be inevitable. Everybody 
would point to him as the cause of the woman’s un- 
timely death. Not the intentional cause—he could 
have no object in committing such a deed—but the 
cause through culpable carelessness or iuadvertency. 
And what was more, he could blame no one for ar- 
riving at such a conclusion from the present appear- 
ances. Nevertheless, he was ready to have taken his 
oath that he had been neither careless nor guilty. 
But people would judge the case from their own stand- 
point. His reputation might be injured irretrievably 
—his practice would fall off—people would not care 
to trust him. Unless this mystery was soon cleared 
up he was aruined man, 

All these thoughts flashed rapidly through his 
mind as he stillstood there with his face shaded by 
his hands, Mr, Harding came up to him, laying his 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“T can read the fears that are troubling you,” the 
surgeon said, with charming frankness, “ ‘l'his busi- 
ness does look a little dark, but I do not imagine you 
will be the worse for it. Cheer up, my dear sir! 
People have kuown you too long, and loved you too 
well, to be ready to cast you off lightly, or turn 
acaiust you.” 

Dr. Andrews wrung his hand warmly. 

“Thank you, Mr, Hardiug,”’ he said, with emotion. 
“Your friendly words are doubly precious, comiug at 
such a moment, Appearances are against me, but I 
assure you I have not been guilty even of careless- 
ness, My assistant, Mr. Read, will bear me out in 
my assertion. He helped me prepare the mixture. 
‘There has been some one whom we little suspect con- 
ce rned in this business,” 

The surgeon lifted his eyes suddenly, with a star- 
tled look. But there was only sorrowful uncertainty 
in the gaze that met his own. 

“So it would seem,” he said, slowly. “ But rest 
assured, whatever happens, that I shall always stand 
by you as a friend.” 

* And you may count upon me, also,” Dr. Rynd ex- 

claimed, heartily. ‘1 will believe anythiug else 
ratber than think ill of my old friend, Dr. Andrews.” 

“You are both very kind,” said the physician, much 
moved, “I hardly expected to find such warm ad- 
vocatesin you. I trust the realiy guilty party will 
£00n be Giscovered. I shall spare uo pains or effort 
to bring about such a result.” 

He paused. ‘I'here suddenly eressed his mind the 
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[DEVONSHIRE HEARS NEWS.] 


thought of Ernest Devonshire’s visit earlier in the 
afternoon—their conversation about this woman—and 
the careless manner in which he had sat toying with 
that identical bottle of cordial. Could it be possible 
that Ernest had, either by accident or design, added 
strychnia to the contents of the bottle at that time? 
The idea was very improbable. He dismissed it at 
once, as not deserving of-:a momeut’s credence. He 
cousidered Mr. Devonshire one of the best and purest- 
minded men of his acquaintance, and therefore above 
suspicion, 

There was a long silence in the room. Dr, Rynd 
and Mr. Hardiug seemed gloomily thoughtful. Mrs. 
Alden was still crying quietly, and Mrs. Jones doing 
her best to comfort her. Dr. Andrews was the first 
to speak again, 

** Of course there will be an inquest held,” he said. 
“ The glasses and the bottle of cordial must be pre- 
served for future use. Mrs, Jones, will you be so kind 
as to see that they are locked up securely ?” 

“ Certainly, sir. Mrs. Alden will give me thekey 
to the bureau drawer, and I'll put themin. I pro- 
mise you there shau’t any one meddle with "em while 
in my care.” 

Mrs. Jones dropped the key into the deep pocket of 
her dress, Mr. Harding, who had been watching her, 
turned suddenly to Dr. Andrews. 

* Mrs. Grant seems te have come among us as an 
utter stranger,” he said. “ We do not know who 
are her friends, or where she is from, Her relatives, 
it she has any, ought to be immediately notified of 
her sudden decease,” 

Dr. Andrews bowed very thoughtfully. 

“Tam the person selected by Mrs. Grant to pre- 
scribe for her,” Mr, Harding resumed, after a pause. 
“You visited her first in your professional capacity, 
but that does not invalidate my claim, since I was 
the first one summoned. Some one must examine 
the effects of the deceased to ascertain her address, 
and what I was about to say is that, as her physi- 
cian, I am willing to incur the responsibility of that 
examination.” 

He looked from one to the other of the physicians, 
as if anxious to read their opinion of this plan in their 
faces before it was expressed in words. 

“It would hardly be your right,’’ said Dr. An- 
drews, at length, “The proper officers had much 
better be called in. Since Ll am so strangely mixed 
up in this affair, I will tell you frankly that I much 
prefer to have them attend tothe business. Then 
no one can accuse us of attempting to shield each 
other or keep anything back.” 

“T am sure people would not think that, in any 
event,” returned the surgeon with suppressed eager- 
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ness, “I cannot sce why it would not be just a» 
well, and everything could be kept so much more 
quiet. Mrs. Alden and Mrs. Jones could assist me 
iu the examination.” 

“ T shall consent to nothing of the kind,” said Dr. 
Rynd, sturdily. “It would be utterly useless, since 
the proper officers would be compelled to make 
another examination. We cannot take the work out 
of their hands in that way, even though we do feet 
so disposed.” 

Mr. Harding flushed a little angrily. But he saw 
the force of Dr. Rynd’s remarks, and could not but 
signify his assent to them. 

Mrs. Alden had been quietly listening to their 
conversation: The terribie event which had just 
happened had seemed to take away her wits at 
first, but now she could think more calmly, 

“TJ think Mr. Devonshire might be able to tell us 
somethin’ about this woman, if you should call hiin 
in,” she said, suddenly recollecting the emotion which 
the deceased had manifested on first hearing his name, 
and her subsequent interest in his affairs, ‘“ Any- 
how, if Mrs. Grant didn’t know him herself, she had 
heard on him, for she told me so with her own lips.” 

Two of the hearers were visibly affected by this 
announcement—Dr. Andrews aud Mr. Harding. Tho 
surgeon smothered an exclamation, and a curious 
light crept into his keen eyes. As for the physician, 
he gave a sudden start, and swept his hand across 
his brow in deep perplexity. He again called to 
mind Mr. Devonshire’s visit to his dispensary, and 
the poisoned bottle of mixture, aud asked himself 
once more if there could be auy possible connection 
between the two. If Mr. Devoushire had been really 
acquainted with the dead woman, this would look 
more probable, as he then might have some object 
for getting her out of the way. But it was too hor- 
rible a thought to be entertained for one moment. 
Therefore he tried to dismiss it, as he had done once 
before. 

“ Mr. Devonshire has travelled very much,” eaid 
the surgeon, after a while, ‘Nothing is more pro- 
bable than that he may have met with Mrs, Grant- 
He had better be called over in the morning, to see 
if he recognizes the corpse.” 

He look towards Dr. Andrews inquiringly. 

“Yes,” assented the physician, with a suppressed 
sigh ; “ it might save us some trouble, But I must go 
now. Dr. Rynd, you will see that everything is done 
as it should be ?” 

Dr. Rynd bowed very gravely, and Dr. Andrews 
walked slowly from the room, aud descended the 
stiirs, —* 

(To be continued.) 
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JOSEPHINE BEAUVILLIERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “The Rose of Kemdale,” 
etc., etc. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Vain imaginings . 

And memories vague of half-forgotten things 

Not true or false, but sweet to think upon. 

Morris. 
WINTER snow lying deep in the fields and roads 
surrounding an old-fashioned English country town ; 
the sun sinking like around red ball behind the tower 
of the gray Norman church, the burning light glancing 
like fire on the frozen river, spanned by that bridge 
with its stone balustrading and its ivy-grown arches, 
every ivy leaf crisped with glittering frost. 

A pretty and picturesque winter scene was the town 
of Northwick St. John’s, seen from the bridge: two 
churches stauding up against the cold, clear January 
sky--one broad tower, one slender spire; roofs of 
houses, ancient gables, red tiles, tumble-down cot- 
tages, in the outskirts. Uncomfortable these to live 
in, but charming to, paint, with their deeply-sloping 
roofs, their diamond-paned windows, their overhang- 
ing eaves, There were stately houses, with wide and 
spacious gardens in their rear, there were shops, with 
projecting upper stories and gables, all taken im at a 
bird’s-eye view from the bridge. 

Hills encompassed the fair old town of Northwick 
St. Jolin’s—hills wooded to their summits, and all 
these decked out with the fairy wreathings of the snow 
formed a beautiful frame to the glowing picture. 

Soon the red glory died away from the solemn 
church tower and the white river, and the shadows 
deepened upon the town and upon the hills, 

A slight, graceful girl, who had, despite the intense 
cold of the January afternoon, been leaning upon the 
parapet of the bridge, and studying the effects of 
light and shade with the eye of an artist, now has- 
teued forward, not in the direction of Northwick St. 
Johns, however, but towards the open country. 

This girl wore a black dress, simply made, a gray 
cloth jacket, a pretty little black hat, with one red 
tose in the front. Nothing could have been neater, 
plainer, or cheaper than her attire, but she wore ber 
humble jacket, hat, and black robe with the uncon- 
Scious grace of a young princess, She hastened on- 
wards, and soon she was in the road whic h led tothe 
village of St. Clement's, 

or a space this road was open to the surrounding 
landscape, but soon the young lady (for, despite her 
Simple clothing and her lonely evening walk, we 
assure the reader she was a true lady) found herself 





[AT THE BAR OF THE “LOVING CUP.”] 


walking between two high banks. Hedges grew on 
the tops, thick hedges of holly, so that one walking in 
the narrow defile could only see the winding road 
aliead, the sky, and the pale crescent moon getting up 
among the banks of dark and bright and fleecy clouds : 
a very solitary walk, lonely even in summer time, 
when the banks would have been green with grass 
and gay with dog-roses, when the sun would have 
shone hotly and brightly upon the dusty roadway, 
and the consciousness that human life was near would 
have been enhanced by the merry hum of busy insects 
and the shrill piping of joyous birds—lonely even 
then, but far lonelier now with the white hedges and 
the white path before.and around, and only the cold 
moon ahead, toiling amid those banks of dark clouds. 

Something like fear chilled the spirit of the young 
pedestrian--a foreshadowing, a trembling at the heart, 
an indescribable, impalpable something, a harmless 
dread, She stopped suddenly, and listened. It was 
nothing. Only the wind raising its weird voice in a 
sudden wail, piping shrilly through those thick-set 
holly hedges on the summit of the banks; only the 
wind, and nothing more. 

She had paused to listen, and now she held one 
hand to her heart, which was beating fast and loud. 

“T am a coward !” she said, bitterly. “I who have 
to battle with the world, not only for myself but for 
others. It is terribly weak of me. Heaven, which 
ordains all things, would not have cast my lot in the 
sphere where Iam compelled to toil, if it had not 
taken me under its especial care during my times of 
danger, my lonely walks, my messages, across the 
dreary country at all hours. No, I will place my 
trust on high, and fear nothing !” 

So she went on quite briskly, and after awhile 
she emerged from the gloom of the high hedges, and 
found herself in a more open roade., Wide, white 
fields lay on either hand. . 

The country just here was flat, A bleak wind blew 
sharply across the snowy landscape. No living 
thing seemed to exist within miles of the solitary, 
timid girl. She shivered and hastened her footsteps. 

A long, wearisome walk ; then all at once ahead 
of her glimmered a ruddy light, Her heart was lifted 
up in a great thankfulness, for now she approached 
the end of her journey on foot; true, she would be 
compelled soon to return to Northwick St. John’s, but 
most probably somebody would be going that road, 
and she would bave a companion to accompany her 

Meanwhile the light grew larger, redder, brighter. 
The young girl was now almost close to it, walking 
through the street of a quaint little village. The red 





light shone in the lar window of .the ‘“ Loving Cup,” 
. @ grotesque, rambling, charming old place, rich iu his- 
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torical recollections, abounding in winding passages, 
odd rooms, with heavy carved. mantel-pieces, low 
ceilings; and mullioned windows. In summer the 
“ Loving Cup” was overgrown with rich roses, red 
and white, and the southern gables were clothed with 
a vine, whose purple clusters hung out ripe and 
tempting through the months of September and 
October. 

In the old times, before railw ays were, this inn had 
been a famous one, and had done a roaring trade, to. 
speak with emphasis, Now no “London coach” 
paused for its passengers to breakfast or sup, either in 
going or returning from the great city, yet the inn 
continued to prosper in a steady, quiet fashion. 

The present landlord was a horse-trai. er and his. 
stables were always well filled, also the iuliabitants 
of the neighbouring towns were wont in summer 
evenings to drive out with their wives and children 
to the “ Loving Cup” and partake of a iuxurious 
tea, strawberries and cream in the bowers of the 
shady gardens; besides there was a bowling-green. 
The landlord farmed several acres of land, and alto- 
gether John Bevan was as prosperous a personage ag 
anybody in his own sphere in that county. 

The night when the timid young girl approached 
the “Loving Cup ”’ was the eve of the new year, 
she was not then surprised to hear the sounds of 
mirth. As she drew nearer to the door there were 
laughter and song, there was the sound of music, 
somebody was playing a set of quadrilles on a really 
fine piano and the noige of the dancers’ feet was 
audible. 

Involuntarily the slight girl paused and shrank 
within herself when she heard these sounds of 
homely mirth. 

“ Dancing the old year out and the new year in 
said Josephiue, to herself, ‘‘ Merry and happy people 
and thus it is that they welcome in the new year, 
all unknowing what it may bring for them. Lovers 
hear doubtless the sound of marriage-bells in the 
striking of the clocks and amid the pipings of the 
wind; the poverty-stricken hear the chiuking of 
goid coin, making for them a music sweet as the 
voice of love; the sick hear the jovial sound of 
friendly voices welcoming them back to health and 
life—and yet disappointment may wait upon all these 
expectations. Lovers, in lieu of hearing the sound of 
wedding-bells, may perchance have to listen to the 
Leavy sound, the mournful toll which speaks of some 
loved one laid to rest in the cold ground. The 
poverty-stricken may never hear that golden chink- 
ing for which they listened so eagerly.” And here 
Josephine sighed heavily. “The weak and ailing 
may linger out the year through green spring, gay 
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summer and gorgeous autumn, without the voices of 
joy and health being once heard in their dwellings.” 

Josephine B auvilliers was only eighteen years old, 
aud yet she philosophized in this melancholy strain. 

The inference is obvious, she had known sorrow— 
nay, suffering and Josephine had been companions 
ever since her earliest childhood. 

Thus it was that her youth was overshadowed by 
these clouds of foreboding. Her oppressed spirit’ was 
inclined to prophesy storm, gloom and tempest for 
the future. At her yearsshe should have been filled 
with joyful anticipations ; but it is impossible almost 
to live constantly under a rainy sky and indulge in 
dreams of the laughing sunshine, 

Josephine now approactied the “ Loving Cap,” andiy, 

stood timidly outside the.ban with its blazing gas-: 


lights and jovial assembled. gyeats,, An enormous): 
fire was ren in i whl gtn banc of holly ie 
t 


and mistletoe festooned 

Mire. Bevan, landlady/of the! Lieving:Citp,” showed 
her ruddy cheeks and gay greamdlisinribbons. behind 
the bar+-window, where lomonadey, wits, bettles;,cold 


rounds, of beef, tarts, fowls; tongyeeseand Heme were, |: 


spreadiout,in tempting profusion. 

Pre great supper for the: danpexy wea: laidi.tir.an- 
other room, There were. one os : 
smart young women assisting; in: tlie) 
guests, they-were wpa Seweral heed 
ing farmpre--same, old, 
lawyer, the. village doctor, ne ey = 
former, end’ ye er aacistnntedithediien 
and jestevwera bandied 
tants em er ae irs Bewnan: 
roughh a augh.. 

Now wet ne’s: errand. bore: refipamem) to. 
Bevan; and veld very much el 
lady’s eye; and givesher notiogof ‘her: 
girl shrank from entering, the@»crowd 
and yet the warmth of the firerweayd 
ing. Josephine was cold—nay; mer) tina: 
was hungry. It was impossible to annest)t 
tion of Mrs. Bevan; and: finally Jisephine 
pelled to cross the room and 
broad bar-window, where: the raddpydiupay, iin, 
green ribbonsand plaid dress was lau, 
loudest pitch of her lungs. The joking was suspended 
when the tall, slight form of Josephine entered the 
apartment, every head was turned towards her. 

“ Awfally pretty girl,” muttered | tlie: lawyer's 
clerks to one another. 

“Ob, Miss Beauvilliers; I quite forgot you! cried 
Mrs. Bevan, “I was in town this morningand I 
might just as well have called in and paid you.” 

Humiliated and stung to the quick by this open 
announcement.of her poverty, Josephine hung: her 
head and turned pale, 

Mrs, Bevan, without’ being exactly unfeeling, was 
bard, practical and far from sympathetic with any 
such sensitiveness as that of Josephine. 

She continued to pile on the agony. 

“| might. have known,” she said, “ that you were in 
want of the money, so badly off'as your poor pais ; but 
Lam sorry you should have come such a late, lonely 
walk, especially as I'am afraid’ that, we have nobody 
to send back’ with you. You must’ be very tired, 
come here inside and sit‘down.’”’ 

Josephine, glad to escape the serutiny of the guests 
in the parlour, entered the bar and willingly accepted 
the comfortable horse-hair chair which Mrs, Bevan 
placed for her, 

“The ball is going on famousty,”’ said | tlie Jand- 
lady, rubbing her hands. “There are thirty couples, 
and ten ladies over—mammas and maidén aunts and 
so on, ha, ha, ha! Séveral people from Northwick 
St: Johu’s we have, and a great many from Kirk and 
several officers too from the garrison. There is the 
Honourable Edward Chatteris, son of Lord Romily. 
The ladies of course are mostly the wives and daugh- 
ters of the professional men. There are Doctor and 
Mrs. Dalbrand, Miss Dalby from Northwick St. 
John’s—what a lovely girl Miss Dalby is! quite the 
belle of the room, and, upon my word, Captain 
Chatteris seems over head and ears in love with her. 
Not that ‘that would do ber any good, poor thing, for 
of course Captain Chatteris has not got a peuny ex- 
cept what his pa chooses to give him, and my lord 
would never consent: to. his only son marrying the 
daughter of a little country doctor, Miss Dalby and 
her ma are far too aspiring, in my opinion. Such 
pride will have to come down, Still, Captain Chatteris 
seems over head and ears for all that. Oh,and they 
praised up the decorations of the ball-room wonder- 
fully; and then Captain Chatteris asked me who had 
made all those paper flowers, and I said they was all 
made by a young person whose father was a reduced 
gentléman, who had been in the army, but had sold 
his commission and had come to grief, and then they 
asked your name, and I said Miss Beauvilliers, and 
that you lived in a little white house near the canal 
with a tall poplar in the garden.” 

The landlady had talked herself out of breath, 

Josephine hung her-head ‘upon her breast and her 


nent 


h 


hat sheltered her eyes. Unconsciously Mrs. Bevan 
had wounded her to the core of her heart. 

“And what is Captain Chatteris to me?” Josephine 
asked of her suffering secret soul, “ He isa nobleman’s 
son, he is heir to thirty thousand a year, he is hand- 
someas a demigod. Noble, xenerous, courted, beloved, 
his intellectual splendour alone would mark him outagy) 
a king amongst.men without his beauty, his wealtlte, 
and countless graces. Poor simpleton that, I am 
to feel this mortal’ anguish at my heart because-he 


was a gentleman’s country seat in the time of Good 
Queen Bess, as they call her, and she has often visited 
here in her early days? We have relics of her even, 
Mr. Bevan has some great wooden drinking-cups 
out of which Her Majesty was; wont. to quaff her 
morning portion of strong aley Fancy how funny for 
fi And theyy say:this: houseis: haunted by tho 
aie youngs guilty wife-who-was murdered in 
youder 


/ husband. The lover 
phere wore 





town xayes! Beautiful, beautiful Diana Dalby, y: 
oughitttemarry a lord, they say; aud.so you”ou 

;even you are no fitting bride 
ward: sin rank end. station: and” births, B 
‘taayy love you though: why should he not 
‘sliould he not ? 
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the gal ‘down at the dancers. See Major 
Sir Rupert Woodville, such a bad man they say he is, 
and all‘tlie ladies from Kitk, some of them dressed,” 
added:Mrs..Bevan, shaking hee head, “with not: half’ 
the taste:of r ble. gentlemen's cooks.out.of a 
Sanday, You will! stayy Mie Beauvillicts, of Coarse?” 

“Thank; you, Mrs: Bevan;” returned Josephine, 

“ you:are very kind.’"’ 

And then she remembered the words of herinvalid 
father; who had saidias she was quitting the:room, 
* Don’t! you come back, Josephine,.alone. If "that: 
good woman can’t seud anybody with: you, askcher 
to put you up somewhere for the uight:. She will be 
sure to do-it aud give youa vice supperalso.. We 
must pookes our pride imes.. Confound 'tliispo- 
vert 

J osephing, therefore, had mo seruples of'conscience ‘ 
in accepting the invitation of Mrsv Bevan. She-took’ 
off bershat-and her gray jacket’ aud) folded up: her 
gloves, and now thas her hat is off and the light falls 
full upon: her-curling golden) hair’ and large hazel 
eyes, the reader can take note of the; delicace beauty 
of Josephine Beauvilliers. It was of au exalted.type, 
such o spiritual head as hael might have coveted 
asa.model for one ofihis +o such’ a faee as 
one sees sometimes carved in. ~~ into the like- 
ness: of an angel watching by a tombstone in the 
graudinave ofjsome foreign cathedral, C 
fairas alabaster, dips red, eyes at once lominoas and 
sad, the zoldem aubura of the hair’ falling in heavy 
profusion. on the shoulders.. Josephine Beauvilliers 
was profouvdly/unconscious: of her own loveliness. 
Sho had had to take such careful thought:for the. 
morrow, she: had beem so scantily fed, se lightly 
clad ‘in cold. weather, she had so often shivered at 
night under thin coverlids; she had been compelled 
to work so hard at giving instraction to her pupiis in 
musie, genteel! and pitiless. penury had so robbed. her 
of the pleasures of childhood and the del.ghts of youth 
that she hardly.ever thought about her pretty face, 
and if she ever did it was with a half-contemptuous 
sulf-pity. 

* Would you like to.go upstairs and lools at. the 
dancers?” inquired: Mrs: Bevan, 

“Oh, thank you, very much’ indeed!” cried 
Josephine, 

One of the young ladies who had been attending 
in the bar took up a lamp and smilingly signed: to 
Josephine to follow hers Out into the passage and 
then upa wide, creaking staircase and then into what 
seemed like an interminable gallery fall of mysteries 
they went. Doors opened from all-sides, some of 
them stood ajar, affording glimpses of long rooms with 
heavily draped’ four-post bedsteads, old oval-shaped 
toilette glasses, numbers of high-backed chairs. 

“Fauny old place; is it not?” asked the smart barmaid 
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par leam;; papemeriod 

: ‘ we u pls. and 

be: ewer bh that these’ ‘ood 

were: in- the least. disturbed by the cries ofthe 

‘Marion. Probably they were so excel- 

- that the powers of evil had no meaus of injuring 
them, 

“ After the deaths of the stout merchant and his 
wife the fouc maidby sisters livediin this‘house to a 
good old age, and they were remembered long for 
tueir kind deeds and charities.. The last died at an 
advanced age in the reigu.of George II[., and after 
that the house was sold by, a distant relative to a 
Londoner, who started. here..an,hotel and posting- 
house. It has descendéd from father to son, till Mr, 
Bevan bought it,gome. twenty years old fashioned So now you 
know a little of the history vi this old-fashioned inn. 

“ Thaak you for relating it to me,” answered Jo- 
sephine, smiling at: the .good-tempered.aad clever 
young womau who had.so well related thetale. “1 
like to listem to: these’ histories of the past, tough 
—like so many: human records—they seem ia waay 
cases:as though writtea:in bleod audin tears!” 

And Josephine sighed. 

** You are'very :youug,” said’ Misa’ Ticor, | the bar- 
maid, smiling, “wad you'liave not yet gone beyond 
the land of romance. Yow see tears in everything, 
rain clouds mar the brightest scenes. It is a mistake, 
I think, to call youth gay ; thoughtless youth may be, 
but‘not: the youth-time: of those gifted. with brains 
like you—and, yes, like myself,” ' And she laaged. 
“ Bat; lam thirty uow, and 1. find the world’ a plea- 

plenty to wear, 
pleuty of pleasant people to laugh aud to talk with ; 
books, newspapers and journais to read in one’s 
leisurehours, When I was ei: bteen I did nothing but 
sigh for the sorrows of humanity. Now I feel thank- 
ful to reffect that there is'so much honest: employ- 
ment in this weary world after all. If one does one’s 
duty one must. be contented surely: The ghost of 
Lady Marion, you see, according to tradition, never 
tormented the good, stout merchant or the pious 
sisters; it was only the rollicking youeg tipsy squire 
and his bad companions who- suffered. As'for me I 
never hear her cry-on the windiest winter nights ; bat 
there was an unjust lawyer here who, being laid up 
with the gout when on a journey two winters back, 
declared he beard'the cries and could not sleep for 
them, Au uneasy conscience, my young: friend,” 
added this-original Miss Ticer, with a smile, “makes 
cowards of us-all.”” 

Poor Josephine owned’ a conscience clear as the 
nooa-day, but she was singularly alive to the super 
natural ; her temperament, artistic, sensitive, itmugiu- 
ative, was altogether of'a différent calibre to that of 

the practical Miss Ticer. 

With a slight shiver, she asked if she would have 
to sleep alone on that new year’s eve. 

Miss Ticey broke into a laugh. 

“Ofcourse: you will, mydear, in a little room at 
the end of this passage—a comfortable, snug little 
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of Josephine. “ You know, I suppose, that this-house 


room, I assure you, aud'T'am positive you will’sleep 
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well, But now the music has ceased; aud yowwill; 
Lave au opportunity ofiseeing this gay ball, : where 

all the male element is co’ of ‘aristocracy, and. 
ali the female element is: from) the middie classes. 

Some hearts will be-exchanged to-night, I shouldnot 
wonder, and dowager.mothers will flirt their: 

stamp their feet when they hear theirhopeful sons-go 

into ecstasies over the charms: .of:some: doctor's 

or: tradesman's: beautiful daughter.”' 

As the sareastie but good-natured Miss ‘Liecrapoke 
she suddenly opened a door, and a blaze of.light from 
two brilliant gas: chandeliers: dazzled the.beautiiul 
eyes of Josephine. Another moment: and she stood 
on the-narrew platform of: the gallery, looking:down 
upor the gay crowd belows 

There were ladies stout and slender; fair.and brown, 
handsome, passableiand plain;: ladies :iu -pinkcand: 
green-and blue and whites and gentlemen officers in 
plain clothes, but whose soldierlike bearing) betrayed 
their:calling, 

The eyes of Josephine were notvlong ini finding: 
out two whe walked erectiamidst the rest,, Edward 
Chatteris, captainjin»a:certain regiment: of: cavadry, 
and. Diana Dalby, . daughter. of, little» Doctor: Dakby, ; 
surgeon in the good town of Northwick:St, John’s, 

She leant. upon hisarm, and smiled gracioual y: when 
le bent Lis-head to. listen.to her-pretayprattling, for. 
of course it wasp etty prattling;conld aught of «less: 
value than pearls: and diamonds falh from such exqui- 
site ruby lips, ripe, red, tempting, roguish ?:, Anyone: 
glancing at Diana from that. distance: would set: her 
down a8 an arrant coguetie, 

Such Jaughter, snch liveliness, suek a light heart 
inust have beaten under that bodice of bright capary 
sativ, With its trimmings of black lace. Dianaswas: 
dressed, wo hadcsaid, in defiance of the rules: of) con- 
ventional taste; but: her beauty: was se magnificent, 
of so brilliant; s0 glowing,a. type, sho: was at ones so 
majestic and eo queenlike, that even themost slavish | 
followers of ithe mode gave: in at: once: and |wished 
they could ‘*ditegs-like her.” 

Diana: was tall, slender, exqnisitely moulded, her 
rounded and supple figure was attired in a bald! dress: 
of glistening’ canary-coloured) satiu, with: « panier 
and trimmings of black:lace., She wore her abunuant 
dark hair in a frizz: of rie: aad glossy: ourls 5: her: 
hair, was» imi truth of great leagth,; but. the skill \of 
the hairdresser had arranged it to, represent:short, 
busliyycurls of a tremendons,luxuriancer, A string of 
pearls was wound among these tresses, 

Diana’s »complexion wasof the clearest, richest: 
brunette-tinting ; her cheeks-glowed with a pink and; 
delicate bloom, her-little nese, her saucy: chin, her 
white square brow and pencilled eyebrows were all 
perfect in their chiselling ; but who, shail deseribe the: 
light in: the: immenseey es with their-loag, double: 
fringe of black lashes, eyes of a deep Irish gray, 
sometimes - black, sometimes blue, always, beautifel 
with o raze:and sparkling loveliness ? 

“ And they -aayo she is; clover, warm-hearted and 
generous,” marmured, Josephine. ‘Ne wonderthat. 
Captaim Chatteris lovesiher well. 1 hope-—bope.they 
will bo-happy2’ 

So: spoke: Josephine, to. her: own: sol: while. ske 
waiched Diana. 

Captain Edward Chatteris: was..a, noblé-looking - 
young man of: five-and-twenty.. He-belonged to.a 
style of manly beauty -which, was net.either: tinged 
with: foreign colouring. or fair as.the:Saxon, type 
Brown, curling hair, brown,eyes, clear ‘brown: com- 
plexion, brown: moustache, magnificent: teeth, regular 
features, Chatteris still owed ‘most. of; the admiration 
he excited. to the expression of power, somewhat 
stern yet wholly, noble, which made. hig fece.a study 
for a thoughtful observer of mankind, 

“ Captein Chatteris stands six feet,” observed Miss 
Ticer. “Are youacquainted with him, Mias;Beau- 
villiers 2” 

“ Yes—no—elightly !’’ said Josephine, starting and 
blushing. 

“ Which; then, isthe correct version?” demanded 
Miss Ticer, more drily than. before, “yas, . no,., or 
slightly 2’ 

“ Lady, Chatteris geve mean order for flowers,” 
said the young girl, timidly, “‘aud when I meet, him. 
he—he always stops ta speak.” 

“ Does he shake hands?” 

“ Yes,” 

Miss Ticer looked graye. 

“My dear,” she said, “I am twelve,years-older 
than you are ; take my advice, don’t stop, to,.apeal: to 
Captain, Chatteris,” 

“ He is good and. noble, he. would -say..a .word or 
do an action that was.not upright,” cried Josephine, 

“I believe it, my: dear,” replied, Miss, Ticers “* Cap- 
tain Chatteris,ia as chivalrous as.he is- handsome ; he 
ts unselfish, he hag,a spotless..character.. But what 
Sort of people are the gossips.of Northwick St.) John’s, 
my dear, and what will they say if you talk to. Captain 
Chatteris, and blush as youare blushing now? They 





will say, false and cruel things, Josephine,” 


CHAPTER:IlL 

Ah, how truly I remember; 
It was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember 

Cast its ghost upon the floor, 
Whenu-so lightly you came rapping, , 
And'so gently you came tappiuy, 

‘Tapping atany chamber door. +) Poe: 

Tue hour:of eleven sounded from. the» belfry of 
St. Crispin’s, that old-Norman church . witir its .broad 
tower, that the reader looked at) just now from: the 
stone bridge which-.commands-a-view of Northwick 
St. Johu’s. 

Eleven o’clock sounded, and thesnow was falling 
heavily.. The moon was, clouded, over:; only the 
lamps burned dimly through the misty darkness. All 
traffic had gone outiof the streets and the little town 
was silent, 

In, the windows of. the numerous, inns, however, 
lights. blazed, and..the, sounds of song and laughter 
might have been. heard by, any. homeless wanderer, 
who had stood shivering in,the.snow.on, that bitter, 
winter night, No suclx. wayfarer, however, entersiuto 
the course of this. atory,at present. , 

Two young men stood.in colloquy, indeed, under,a, 
glaring lamp which, stood)in front of an old-fashioned , 
notel cailed the * Angel.” 

Byt. these. young men were buttoned ap-wauply in 
overcoats. of fashionable .cut, their low-erowned. felt 
hats,.were.drawa, well.down over, their, eyes, to. pro- 
tect them, from the, bitter, blast,.and, the driving, 
snow, 

“ So you. won't come in. and, bave a. game, of bil, 
liards just for,onge ina.way? They will.give .us.a 
splendid supper atthe ‘ Angel.’ 1, have often.in-, 
vited you to supper, and, you have, nevey once, come, 
aud now, just.to,. see the old, year, out,and the new; 
year in, as, if there could be any harm in that, yous 
still refuse. If; you, were: going te a. party, where 
you. would bave,any number, of..pretty, girls to kiss, 
ander the mistletoe, I could understand: it, buts you, 
are.only, going, back, again. to: those dusty books,of 
yours, over which, you pore over: until. you become, 
halisblind,;, You wilk be:an,.qld man,before you are a 
young one, Paul Clement,,if you dom’t, take care.” 

“ Lhaye never felt very, young ox; very, gay,” Wase 
the,.response, “although 1 am, only, twenty-three 

ears old, As for my. dusty, books that you apealsof, 
i hardly think I shall look into them much to-night, 
I should not,be a cheerful, companion, for, you, Morti- 
mer, sol wish you good-night, for it igenesving fast.’’ 

The young men shook hands. 

Mortimer entered the ‘ Angel;” there. to) wateh 
the; old year out, and, the new. year, in,, with, the 
pleasant surroundings of a. splendid; supper and; a 
game.of billiardsy while Clement, hurried down, the; 
street, turned.into a narrower one, andthen emexged, 
into one still broader than the first. 

Stately, old-fashioned houses stood, in this, stneet. 
They had mostly; those flights of steps before.them 
which ascend.on,oneside and descend on, the, other, 
for St. Peter’s Street was built.at.a time when space 
was not. of so much uence &3.at.present, 

Up one of these broad flights Paul Clement. as- 
cended, It belonged.to.a house with many windows 
in the front—a broad; red-brick, house.. Qu.the door 
was a. brass plate bearing the name,,‘‘ Docter:Dalby.” 

The young man drew a latch key from his. pocket, 

ut it into thevkeyhole and. entered the house, A 
codmne hall, several oil paintings hanging on the 
walls, carven oak chairs. and table, and everything 
looking prosperous and wealthy, spoke of a luxurious 
middle-class respectability. 

The. young, man paased: hastily by the polished 
doors which opened on either. side of the.spacious 
hall, and made his way:to au. inner door which. lay 
beyond. one of green. baize, This, portion, of , the 
house was cut.off completely frour the front hall and 
the handsome dining and drawing-rooms where Dr. 
Dalby received his. guests, 

Clement; found himself in a small room.where a 
lamp was burning dimly, He turned the. light on 
more strongly, and disclosed an apartment, furnished 
neatly ag a studio, There were bookcases filled with 
heavy books; there were leather arm-chairs and a 
mahogany writing-table. ,Butin one corner wag a wit- 
ness of the mutability of poor humaukind, for between 
the bookcase and a curve in the wall there stood a.tall 
human skeleton... The reader need not, be alarmed, nor 
need. he. fear that he is. about to peruse any terrible 
records of human crimes; for Paul Clement is a highly- 
principled and extremely. industrious, young, medical 
student. He has paid a good premium to Dr, Dalby, 
and he is-busy learning, surgery and medicine, to 
which he adds, by way, of amusement, the German 
language and. metaphysics, Paul. Clement,.. like 
Josephine Beauvilliers, has graduated in ;the, school 
of adversity. He is an orphan, and has been edu- 
cated by a wealthy but tyrannical and stern-tempered 
bachelor uncle and maiden aunt, who have given 
him, so to speak, reproaches with every meal. he has 





eaten under their roof. They had always given him 


to-understand that he must never expect'to inherit a 
farthing of their property.. ‘They had given him 
food:aud clothes: and shelter; during: his: childhood, 
they had articled him to Dr. Dalby, and now they 
told :him.that.he must finish his caveci fore himself. 
They bad:washed their hands of him for ever. 

Paul Clementi was an ambitious as welllas:a highly 
principled: youth ; also he was: dowered! with. intel- 
lectual gifts; and these gifts he soon made aw excel- 
lent use of. He had now been three yearsiwith Dr. 
Dalby and had passed’ two London examinations with 
great houeur, In another:twelvemonth -he was to go 
to. Londou, The arrangement wasalready made, He 
was to enter as assistant-atione of the hospitals ; he 
was to pursue:hisstudies:there,.audsat the end of a 
twelvyemonth he: wouldsbe at» liberty, after attending 
a course of hospital: lectures, either tolengage him- 
self at. a-fixed salary as.assistant: surgeon or to start 
in, his»profession on his own account, 

Sach were thie prospects of: the: young: man whom 
we have introducedunden the title of) Paul Clement. 
They were not very briliiant prospects; for, however 
great talent or even genius may.:be, unaided by 
fortune it: seldom makes much: way ‘ini the: world 
until many.weary years havegone by, ‘To befamous 
im,one’s' youth, it has. beem said, id the fate of the 
gods,”, and, to; mo such; high Olympian favour did 
Paul. Clement; aspives» ‘he prospect which: he be- 
lieved he saw opening befure him was as follows: 
To: work for ten years: with little:pay and: no praise, 
atthe end of that.time he had. faith iv himselé to be- 
lieve that.at-least) some portionyof his:taleat- would 
be acknowledged, for: Clement, like all: those: who 
have the, makings! of great: men in: them, bad! this 
peculidrity, that:be believed:in: himself. He did not 
anticipate, /however; that, wealtt or honour would 
come to him in any greatdegree until the:time when 
he should haveveached hoary hairse.. Tlreu, perhaps, 
when he wasa portly geutlemam.of. sixty, he might 
Weersa great.diamond:on hisifinger;: with 4 splendid 
watchguard dangling, overhis;waisteocat: Heimight 
give turtle-soup dinners, drive inva carriage and pair, 
and bank his forty fees of a guinea each every day, 

But for material prosperity;euchiasi this thei younz 
man. inthe pride.and bitterness: of) lis. youth: enter- 
tained.a snpreme contempt. ; ‘ The: things we desire 
arrive not,” says Rochefoucauld, “ or if .theyearrive 
it ispwhen we haverlost;al) relish for them’ Thus 
it happened that Paul Clement, whom: difficalties had 
rendered cynical, looked :disdainfully upon the mere 

rospect of wealth, He loved science and learning 
for science and learning’s sake. He would willingly 
have-stood before:the: world as:a great: lecturer on 
science or a renowned and ‘skilled surgeon, But 
meanwhile. his: youth: must, be: passed: in obscurity, 
and, worse than all, ho was despevately and hopelessly 
in love. That beautifal Diana. Dalby who: was) at 
this. very, moment figuring away.at the balliat the 
“ Loving: Cup” had.completely-captivated the heart, 
fancy, mind, nay: the: whole:being: of: Paul: Clement: 
He knew; that; this; love-waseoue which could only 
meet with contempt and disdain. from the somewhat 
pompous: doctor and. his: still more baughty wife 
should a knowledge of itrever reach their ears. 

The doctor was not wealthy; he-had four sons placed 
out.inthe world who had beena, vast expense.to him. 

The provision for Diana.was not a handsome one. 
Two hundred, a year, as. the doctor often stated was 
the extent of the fortune which his,daughter would 
ever possess. He used jocularly to,sey that thia;would 
provide ber with clothes-and pocket money, 

It was. universally anticipated that Miss- Dalby 
would marry, a very wealthy mam.. Her beauty was 
superlative; she was. besides, highly accemplished 
and well-connected. 

Clement. used often to say to, himself; that he had 
about as much, hope, of, marrying Diana, Dalby 
as one.of the royal prineeases, and yet he could not 
help loving her, loving ;her intensely. He-had not 
gone home, as his.friead.Mortimer supposed, to. study 
on, this last night of the old year. He had.come home 
to dream of Diana and await her return: from the 
ball, It might,be-three or four o’cleok in the morning 
before she came back, but. aul would certainly be 
waiting up for her, So he, heaped some coals upon 
the fire, settled himself into, an.arm-chair and gave 
himself. up to the study of a. workin the, German 
language. It was a strange romance, which dealt in 
all sorts of abstruse and metaphysical subjects, it. en- 
tered intoall kinds of wild, yet learned disquisitions 
tonching matter and spivit and.the beginuingyaad end 
of existenee.. There. was. nothing too. wide. for the 
speculation of this author, nothing too deep for his 
learning and research, nothing too high flown for his 
exalted, imagination, and,so,Paul-lost himself in a 
field of, conjecture; and. presently fatigue. overcame 
him and he dropped, heavily and.soundly asleep. 

He was awakened out of a fantasti¢ dream by.a lou 
ringing at the front door bell,..He started to his feet, 
rubbed. his eyes, remembered. that all the servants 
were gone to bed, and that he had promised to.sit.up 
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for the return of the Dalbys from the ball, but glanc- 
ing at the timepiece discovered it was only twelve 
o'clock. He did not expect the retarn of Diana until 
four. 

He hastened out to the hall, drew back the bolts, 
The wind and the snow rushed in, and he perceived 
the figure of a woman wrapped from head to foot in 
a black mantle and wearing a close veil before her 
face. She stepped on the mat, and the wind violently 
slammed to the door behind her. 

For a moment Paul believed that he was dreaming 
and that this closely veiled lady was one of those 
strange spectres who so thickly peopled the German 
work he had just been reading. 

Holding the light aloft and scatning the visitor 
with eyes at once bewildered, sleepy and wondering, 
he faltered out some words of inquiry, and, despite 
his youth, his courage, and the fact of his belonging 
to the stronger sex, an odd, uncomfortable feeling 
crept over him, painfully like a shudder, when the 
old clock of St. Crispiu’s boomed out the hour of mid- 
night, while the mysterious woman’ stood silent and 
stirless before him. 

She never answered his inquiries, but when the 
last vibrations of the clock had died away she 
walked off towards the green baize door which led 
iuto the passage communicating with the study. 

Her manners were that of,a person acquainted with 
the house. 

Now that he was thoroughly awake, Clement's 
idea was that he was the victim of some trick in which 
the actors were a few young men of his acquaint- 
auce in the town, whose solicitations to join in the 
Christmas festivities he had refused ; so he followed 
the lady through the green baize door, and being a 
strong and brave young man he resolved that if he 
discovered her to belong to what some ladies termed 
ironically the “unfair sex,” he would eject her 
forcibly from the house. 

The lady led the way into the surgery, and before 
Clement could ask her to be seated she established 
herself luxuriously in the arm-chair which he had 
just quitted. 

“Can I do anything for you?” he asked, politely. 

The hands encased in black kid gloves were waved 
towards him vehemently ; but the veiled lady re- 
mained silent. 

“If I can do nothing for you,” said Clement, “ will 
you allow me to hint that my time is precious, that 
the hour is late, that I have no taste for masquerad- 
ing ?” 

Then the veiled visitor burst into a screeching, 
disagreeable laugh, and Clement knew enough of 
physiology to be aware that it was a veritable 
woman who sat before him—such a sound could only 
have proceeded from female lungs, 

The strange lady handed to him a letter. 

Clement carried it to tue lamp and read the super- 
scription. It was addressed to himself, and beneath 
the address was written these words : 

“Open and read. Tremble when you hear of the 
fate which hangs over her whom you love. Learn 
@ great secret, and auticipate your own destiny !” 

(To be continued.) 





Tn Bishop of Lincoln has given 100 guineas to- 
wards the fuad for rebuilding Nottingham Castle and 
turning it into a Midland Fine Art Museum, the cost 
of doing which is estimated at 15,0001. 

A curious sale took place in the city recently— 
the sale of the clothes and jewellery of the notorious 
Bank forgers. The sealskin coats of Macdonald and 
George Bidwell fetched more than forty pounds 
apiece. The things generally realized a high price, 
aud were very expensive. 

Orance GRowino IN CaLrrorniA.—Large quan- 
tities of oranges, it is said, are daily arriving at the 
depot at Los Angelos to be shipped to San Francisco. 
One dealer of San Gabriel sold his orange crop for 
30 dollars per thousand. His orange grove covers 
five acres, and contains 500 trees, Estimating these 
at 1,000 oranges each, the crop is worth 15,000 dol- 
lars ; 3,000 dollars an acre is a pretty good return for 
their cultivation. One acre in Southern California 
can be made to yield as great a clear profit by semi- 
tropical nut and fruit culture as twenty to fifty acres 
in the eastern States devoted to ordinary kinds of 
farming. 

JANUARY WEATHER.—The mildness of the present 
season, though unusual, bears no comparison to that 
of some winters “long gone by.” In 1172 the tem- 
perature was so high that leaves came out on the 
trees in January, and birds hatched their broods in 
February. In 1289 the winter was equally mild, and 
the maidens of Cologne wore wreaths of violets and 
corn-flowers at Christmas and on Twelfth Day. In 
1421 the trees flowered in the month of March, and 
the vines in April. Cherries ripened in the same 
month, and grapes appeared in May. In 1572 the 
trees were covered with leaves in January, and the 
birds hatched their young in February. as in 1172 - 


in 1585 the same thing was repeated, and it is added 
that the corn wasin the ear at Easter. There was 
in France neither snow nor frost throughout the 
winters of 1538, 1607, 1609, 1617 and 1659 ; finally 
in 1862, even in the north of Germany, the stoves. 
were not lighted, and trees flowered in February 
Coming to later dates, the winters) of 1846-47, when 
it thundered at Paris on the 28th of January, and 
that of 1866, the year of the great inundation of the 
Seine, may be mentioned as exceptionally mild. 


WHO IS HE? 
By the Author of ‘Lord Dane's Error,’ etc., ete. 


—_—_>—_—_—— 
CHAPTER XLII. 

We must go back alittle to explain Lady Isabel’s 
resence in Plantagenet Square. On that night at 
luddwynd, wheu Crawley had entered her room 
with such cruel designs, he departed, as has been 
seen, without harming her, 

Whether the guilty man beheld some supernatural 
vision, or only imagined it, the effect produced upon 
him was as if the ghost of some pale and murdéred 
victim had really appeared to him, and forced him 
from his unholy work. 

It was tle woman Fatima who closed and locked 
the door after him. She was not really crazed, as 
Crawley supposed, She had been so at one time, 
and owed her restoration to sanity to the kindness of 
that strange man, Elan, She served him in return, 
and it was through a lucky accident that he had been 
able to palm her off upon Crawley at this time. Of 
course Blan had no suspicion of what dark deed was 
threatened at Lluddwynd when he sent Fatima down 
there. He did not suspect that Lady Isabel Champion 
would ever visit a place so lonely and nearly unin- 
habitable as he kuew Lluddwynd to be. As all 
turned it proved exceedingly fortunate that Fatima 
went to Liuddwynd. 

Crawley had shut and locked her in an apartment 
far away from Lady Isabel's this night to guard 
against any possible interruption in his horrible task. 
From this room she had contrived to escape, and 
was hovering in the hall, watching when he came 
out of my lady’s chamber, walking like a somnam- 
bulist, without looking to the righ« or left, and not 
seeing her. 

Fatima now threw off that pretence of madness 
with which she had hitherto disguised herself from 
Lady Isabel. Lady Isabel told, in her turn, the 
frightful story of the night. 

* They have decided upon my death, Fatima,” she 
said, in conclusion, her great eyes dilating; “and 
either he or some one else will be back here before 
the night is over to finish the deed, I am lost unless 
you can contrive a way to save me.” 

Fatima reflected. 

“ We could not make a run for it in the night, 
because of the dogs,” she said, shuddering ; “ they 
are fierce and savage as wolves. There is only oue 
way, to my mind—we must make them believe you 
are dead.” 

“How ?” said my lady, her eyes glowing. 

“Easy enough ; you’ve only to lie down in the 
bed and let me paint you. 1 was an actress once, 
my lady; I know how to make you look as if you 
were dead, Have you nerve enough ?” 

“ For what ?”’ 

“To feign death for the sake of life when they 
come to look at you.” 

My lady’s eyes flashed. 

“ Yes, I’ve nerve enough for that. They will be 
too terrified to be critical.” 

She obeyed the directions of the old woman, who 
was soon afterward dextrously plying crayon and 
brush on the beautiful face of Lady Isabel. 

It was astonishing the change she produced with a 
few deft touches. She brought a glass and showed 
my lady herself. At any other time she might have 
shuddered at the horrible swollen and purple repre- 
sentation she was; but now she only smiled grimly, 
and lay back upon the pillow of the bed, as Fatima 
directed. 

“ Let them come !” she said. 

“ Yes, yes, if they dare after the tale I’ll tell ’em !” 
muttered the old woman to herself, “Don’t you be 
frightened, my lady, whatever you hear, and you can 
look about you as much as you like till you hear us 
coming.” 

“Lock the door and take the key with you, won’t 
you ?” my lady said, nervously. 

The woman assented and hurried away chuckling. 
A moment after Lady Isabel heard her screaming in 
the most unnatural and horrible manner. 

She burst in upon the wicked trio gathered in the 
diniug-room with a succession of unearthly shrieks, 
aud followed that with wild peals of hysterical 
laughter that made them stop their ears in horror 
and fright. 





nounced, with an awful leer on her ugly face, and 
—— frantically, first in the direction of Lady 
sabel’s apartment and then at Crawley, who was be- 
gining to rally from the unaccountable strangeness 
which had been upon him. “I saw him,” shrieked 
Fatima, wildly, seizing a sofa pillow ; “be did so, and 
so, and then he ran, and the pretty lady’s face is alt 
black. Come and see!” 

She caught Sir Robert by the arm first. But the 
baronet, with a violent shudder, pulled himself away, 
cursing her. 

Lady Calthorpe rose, shutting her small teeth with 
& menacing click. 

“ Somebody must see if there’s any truth in this 
nonsense,” she said, with a sneer, but she was white 
enough herself, “and as Iam the only one who has 
any brains left, 1’m going with the creature.” 

Neither Sir Robert nor Crawley made any attempt 
to hinder her. 

Sir Robert was cowering in a corner of the sofa 
with his face buried in his hands. 

Orawley, shakiug in every limb so that he could 
scarcely keep his feet, stood near the fire, holding 
himself up between the mantelpiece and a chair, and 
trying to remember what had really happened. 
Neither had changed place or position when Lady 
Calthorpe returned, so briefly was she gone. Both 
men started wildly forward as Lady Cattie burst into 
the room, Both men as they beheld her 
appalled and changed looks. 

“It is true then, I have killed her,” muttered 
Crawley. ‘ Ob, how I wish I had not.” 

The three stayed in the diuing-room together all 
night, not daring to separate to go to their sleeping 
rooms, 

In the morning they departed for London, 

Fatima had pretended to dispose of the body and 
had cheated them as cleverly in that matter as she 
had in making them think Lady Isabel was dead. 

Lady Isabel and she followed them to London by 
the next train, and my lady was persuaded by Fatima 
to go to Count Ruble’s house first instead of Lord 
Champion’s. 

There Lady Isabel told her story, and Count Ruble 
in great agitation gave into her possession that con- 
fession which she had shown to Sir Robert. My 
lady’s own emotions upon reading that strange paper 
had been agonizing. 

While she would have given her life to believe it 
true, it seemed too incredible for belief. Ste had 
taken the paper to Lord Champion for his opinion 
upon it. His lordship with a readiness very un- 
usual in his sceptical nature, eagerly accepted the 
wild and improbable tale. So much that was ex- 
traordinary had happened of late that he did not fiud 
it hard to believein this new and wonderful deve- 
lopment, 

Before Lady Isabel could hinder him he had de- 
spatched a messenger for the so-called Verner Kable. 

The messenger did not have to go far. The young 
man was in the house. But when he came at Lord 
Champion’s » Lady Isabel refused to see 
him, and abruptly quitted the room as he entered it. 

She left Elan’s confession with Lord Champion, 
however, and he showed it to Verner Ruble. That 
gentleman’s t aud excitement were terrible 
to see. His face blanched to the hue of death, he 
trembled, he seemed to gasp for breath. 

“ Can it be true?” he exclaimed, iu a husky whis- 
per. “Oh! Heaven, can it be true?” 

“ Ask your own soul if it is not,” said Lord Cham- 
pion. “Ask your heart.” 

“ What does she say? Was it she who——” 

“ Quitted the room as youcame in? Yes.” 

The other averted his ghastly, handsome face. 

“She cannot believe the tale,” ha murmured, “I 
don't blame her, Who could believe anything so 
impossible, so incredible? How can it be true?” 

rd Champion came close beside him. 

* You know it is true,’’ he said, sternly. ‘It must 
be true, no matter how impossible it seems.” 

Verner Ruble smiled bitterly. 

‘It can never be true to me unless she believes it.” 

“ Wait here,” said Lord Champion, abruptly, and 
left the room. He went tu seek Lady Isabel, but he 
was gone so long that after the first moments of 

assionate hope Verner Ruble fell back into his 
| Sores despair. 

“T am mad to love her so,”"he murmured, “She 
can never be mine.” 

The door opened again. i 

Lord Champion came in, with Lady Isabel on his 
arm. She was very pale. Her eyes burned in the 
whiteness of her set face like twin flames. She clung 
to Lord Champion's arm with both hands, and fas- 
tened a devouring gaze upon Verner Ruble. 

The young man gazed back at her, his whole im- 
passioned soul in his great, solemn, deep blue eyes. 

Lady Isabel trembled. 

** Maurice,” she whispered. 

















“*She’a done for. mv lord and ladies ” Fatima an- 
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and loving light fn her eyes, and, springing forward, 
knelt at her feet. 

He loves you, Isabel; he has loved you only 
through all,” whispered Lord Champion. 

It was an inopportune reminder. To Lady Isabel’s 
jealous, suffering, sorely-tried heart it recalled that 
bitter hour when, as Bertrand Trevor, this man, her 
own husband, had himself told her he was going to 
marry Esther Mount. 

She recoiled suddenly, her looks hardening again, 

“No, no!” she said, passionately. 

* Isabel!” exclaimed Lord Champion, as she took 
her band from his arm and returned towards the 
door. 

Then she stopped and faced them with unhappy 
but unrelenting eyes. 

“TI can’t do it,” she said, desperately. ‘ Heaven 
knows I would be willing to die in tortures to know 
my husband true, but I cannot believe this story. 
Elan did not know he was going to die so soon; he 
must have been in the plot against me,” 

Lord Champion bit his lip. He saw that it was 
useless reasoning with my lady in her present state 
of mind, and as for that other, he would not speak, 
He had rison to his feet and stood like some statue, 
his despairing eyes bent upon the floor. 

“Sir Robert should be made to speak,” Lord 
Champion muttered, half to himself, but loud enough 
for the others to hear. “ Would you believe if Sir 
Robert could be made to confess to the truth of Elan’s 
charge?”’ lie asked of Lady Isabel. 

My lady’s large, mournful eyes regarded him a 
moment. 

“ Tf it is the truth he never would confess it. If 
he confessed to it I could not believe it true.” 

Suddenly Lord Champion turned white as death, 
An awful thought had come to him. 

“ There is a way, Isabel,” he said, in low, thrilling 
tones, “to convince you.” 

Her black eyes questioned him sternly. 

In the same hushed voice he told her that odd 
episode in the history of Mr. Harvey Dorr, while he 
was serving him in the capacity of valet. 

“T have the little flask I took from the gentleman’s 
trunk yet,” he said. “If, as I believe, it held a mix- 
ture which was to be administered to you, in all 
probability that mixture was of the same nature as 
that which was given your unhappy husband. It 
would be no more than Sir Robert’s just desert to 
test some of lie diabolical mixture upon himself.” 

Lady Isabel's great dusky eyes dilated with in- 
voluntary affright. Then she seemed to think deeply 
some moments. 

Both Lord Champion and that other watched her 
excitedly as the queenly face slowly darkened into 
such a pitiless, threatening expression as neither had 
ever deemed those beautiful features capable of. 

“She does believe in it in spite of herself,” thought 
Lord Champion, 

Lady Isabel looked up. (There was in her roused 
glance something of that terrible light that gleams in 
the eyes of a lioness when she sees at her mercy the 
destroyer of her young. 

“I want to see him suffer,” she said, slowly, her 
white teeth clenching. “If there is in your flask one 
drop of such agony as he has made me endure, I 
would like to see him forced to drink it to the dregs. 
If I believed that the contents of that flask could 
produce any such extraordinary results as you 
imagine, I would still exult to see Sir Robert com- 
pelled to drink it. 1 do not believe ; but I demand the 
experiment you have yourself proposed.” 

She bent her imperial head slightly to each, and 
left the apartment, 

As the door closed upon her, Verner Ruble moved 
blindly toward Lord Champion. 

“For Heaven's sake, my lord, save her from so 
awful acrime. It will hauut her to her grave.” 

“You believe, then, what Elan has written here 
concerning yourself?” 

The young man groaned. 

“Heavens!” he cried, “ only to know the truth,” 
And then after a pause: “Dut this I do know, my 
set $y for the few years of it that I can remem- 
ber, has been so tortured with faucies concerniug that 
past which I could not recall, that I would never, 
never punish the worst enemy I could have by in- 
dicting upon him what I have endured,” 


OHAPTER XLII. 
_ Ler us now return to Sir Robert, whom we left 
just upon the point of reading Elan’s confession. 

It was labelled on the outside; 

“Only to be opened after my death, and then in 
case my death shall have taken place suddenly and 
under suspicious circumstances.” 

_ So Sir Robert had precipitated his own exposure 
instead of hindering it. 

Lady Isabel watched him narrowly, as he read the 
Strange and revolting recital through, He lifted 
his pale eyes at Jast. There was a brutish defiance 





in their cold depths, though he was livid with fear 
and rage, 

“What is this?” he demanded; “why do you 
bring me this?) The man who wrote it must have 
been mad,” 

‘*He was not mad. He has told the truth, Sir 
Robert,” she answered, in achilly voice. “* You demon, 
I know all at last.” 

“So you believe it—this incredible and impossible 
invention of a dumb madman?” 

“There is other proof beside that confession of 
Elan’s—and there are two copies of that, both sworn 
and attested in the proper manner,” 

Sir Robert scowled. 

“ Go on—fifty copies would not make so absurd a 
story any the more credible. What other proof?” 

“There is the testimony of the people on board 
that Australian-bound vessel, which picked up Elan 
and your victim off the coast below Kirston. The 
captain and two of his passengers stand ready to 
swear to certain very singular facts.” 

meee indeed!” said Sir Robert, with a sardonic 
sinile, 

* There is also a small flask containing still a por- 
tion of that villanous compound which you admin- 
stered.” My lady paused, her lips were white with 
emotion, calm as she seemed and spoke. “Enough 
remains in that flask, which you threw away, and 
Elan secured—to be subjected to scientific test. It 
is at this moment in the hands of one of the best che- 
mists in Hogland. He will doubtless beable to show 
that it is a virulent poison at any rate, and it can be 
proved that you administered it.” 

“Really ?” said Sir Robert, again, with an evil 
sneer. “Perhaps your ‘best chemist in England’ 
may discover an antidote to the contents of the flask 
in that case and thus restore to you the individual 
you imagine to be Maurice Champion,” 

Fire seemed to shoot from Lady Isabel’s wide, 
dusky eyes. 

“ Wait,” she said, sternly. “ You think you are clear 
of any connection with the crimes of your accom- 
plice, Dick Crawley. You are mistaken. You shall 
yet share his fate, Who killed Elan? Ah! that 
touches you at least! You did that deed. You, dis- 
guised as a sailor, were admitted to his private apart- 
ment at ten o’clock the night of his death, I was in 
the house at that moment. He had sent for me to 
give me this paper, I saw aud recognized you , saw 
you enter his room and depart from it, as you sup- 
posed unseen. The woman Fatima was with me, 
aud she also saw and recognized you, in spite of your 
disguise. Fatima was not crazy, as you and the others 
believed. She has not been so for years. She pre- 
tended it, for a good purpose, however. She was in 
Elan’s pay, hired by him to watch you and those 
others. She listened to. your conversations at Lludd- 
wynd. She heard enough to convict you all of as 
ugly deeds as Dick Crawley is to hang for.” 

Sir Robert had been standing when Lady Isabel 
began to speak, At mention of Elan, and her accu- 
sation concerning him, his evil, sneering and defiant 
looks had undergone a livid change. His limbs 
seemed suddenly to fail under him. He sank into a 
chair, and covered his face with his hands. He was 
hit at last, fatally. 

Lady Isabel started slightly at the change in his 
haggard face as he lifted it, 

‘I'‘nen her ashy lips curved again with bitterness. 

“* I could spare you yet if 1 chose,” she said, slowly. 
“It is in my power.” 

Sir Robert looked up with desperate eagerness. 

“I will, on one condition. Give me back my hus- 
band,” 

“] cannot restore his memory of the past, if that is 
what you mean.” . 

“Itis whatI mean. Think well. You cannot?” 

Sir Robert shook his head despairingly. 

*‘Is Elan’s story true?” 

Sir Robert looked at her furtively. He was sur- 
prised at the question. He had not suspected that 
she doubted it atall. His ready and false mind seized 
the hint. 

‘In the main account it is. I did administer to 
Maurice a curious mixture which I obtained while 
abroad, from a pious dervish ; but I swear to you, Isa- 
bel, I had no suspicion that it would affect him in the 
way itdid. ‘Temporary unconsciousness, and after- 
wards a slight delirium, was all I expected to produce, 
or wished to.” 

He stole another glance at Lady Isabel tosee how 
she received his deceitful assertion. 

The beautiful white face expressed only stern and 
contemptuous disbelief. 

“Did the pious dervish give you no counter mix- 
ture?” she asked. “ He should, for you may need it 
yourself before you are through with this business.”’ 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“The flask you gave to Harvey Dorr for me,” she 
hissed through her white, set teeth, “that is what I 
mean.” 





Sir Robert started. 

Suddenly he forced a langh. 

“I don’t know what you are talking about,” he 
said ; “E did not give Mr. Dorr anything of that kind 
for you. After the sad effeet of that other experi- 
ment nothing would have tempted me.” 

My lady turned from him excitedly. Walking 
quickly to the door, she unlocked and opened it, 

Sir Robert stated from his chair in a panic. 

Two men strode in, masked and clothedin close 
dark garments, whiich, while it disguised them, did not 
impede their movements. 

Before Sir Robert could utter a sound in his con- 
sternation and fright they were upon him. 

Lady Isabel instantly relocked the door. 

The two new-comers were both large and power- 
ful. A gag was forced into the baronet’s mouth; he 
was pinioned and tied fast in his chair, in spite of his 
frantic resistance, 

Then my lady came forward .once more, and held 
before his staring eyes the. mysterious gold and cry- 
stal flask which Lord Champion had taken from Mr. 
Harvey Dorr’s trunk, 

It was evident that the nearly fainting baronet re- 
coguized it, He read his sentence in my lady's beau- 
tiful, implacable eyes, 

“No, oh, no, for Heaven's sake,” he endeavoured to 
articulate, 

A change like death overspread his face, the huo 
of utter and overpowering terror. 

‘As you have done to others shall be done to you,” 
Lady Isabel said, in her sweet voice ; *‘ you are not 
fit to live ; youought to die. You are about to die to 
that past which you have made black with crime and 
wickedness, If it is true that this draught contains 
oblivion, you are about to possess it. But in wreak- 
ing upon you a just and terrible vengeance I am at 
the same time showing you a mercy you do not de- 
serve. Instead of turniag you over to the gallows, 
which you so richly merit, I am giving you the 
chance to begin life again » uew man. May you 
make better use of the future than you have of the 
past. 

Sir Robert could not utter a sound, but every fea- 
ture spoke his horror and agony. 

At Lady Isabel’s request the gag was removed. 

“JT thought I had escaped from you,” Sir Robert 
said, in a faint voice, 

As Lady Isabel had retired from his side, one ot 
the masked men had looked after her with eyes which 
glowed through the openings of his mask with a 
ene tenderness. ‘This man now turned toward 

er, 

“My lady,” he said,in a deep, rich, tremulous 
voice, “ there is yet time—do you relent ?” 

Lady Isabel trembled through her entire frame 
under that passionate glance, at sound of that thrill- 
ing voice. Then her beautiful lips were compressed 
again, and as they parted afterward, in stern and un- 
relenting speech the small, white teeth could be seen 
tightly clenched. 

“Give him the draught,” she said; ‘ he deserves 
no better at my hands. The mercy he showed he 
shall have, and no more.” 

She turned away and leaned her face against the 
door, 

At the word, Sir Robert was grasped on either side 
by powerful and pitiless hands. Ho was too frightened 
to be able to struggle much. 

In two minutes it was over. My lady had been 
obeyed. Sir Robert lay back in his chair, his head 
fallen to one side, seemingly lifeless, his face colour- 
less as the dead. 

The mask who had before addressed my lady ap- 
proached her now. 

“We had better go, Lady Isabel,” ho said, offer- 
ing her his arm. 

“Is it ‘ready over?” she asked, her face like 
marble. 

The other bowed his head without speaking. 
Lady Isabel uttered a scream and fell back in a faint, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

For the next six weeks my lady lay upon a be! of 
delirium, ‘Then she began to rally, contrary to all 
the prophecies of the doctors. In two weeks more 
she was walking about her room, very weak, but con- 
valesceut. She did not know a single event that had 
transpired during her illness. 

Dick Crawley bad been recaptured and taken back 
to prison. Lady Cattie Calthorpe had come forward 
at the last moment, and claimed him as her son, and 
exerted every influence to obtain his pardon, but in 
vain. The reason she had not spoken before was be- 
cause Sir Robert, her husband, had confined her in 
her own apartments to prevent her interference. She 
had only just made her escape, Crawley had suffered 
the extreme penalty ofthe law. ‘[hat handsome, un- 
scrupulous villain would never trouble Lady Isabel 
again, 

It was a bright day, but chilly, and a fire buruedat 
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one side of the handsome apartmentin which the late 
invalid was. 

She was in Lord Ghampion’s*house. 

Fatima bad remaived with her; and sat now in one 
of the deep window- seats’ watching her mistress as 
she paced the long room. 

“My lady," suggested Fatima, “you will tire your- 
self. Had you-not-betterisit down awhile now ?” 

Lady Isabel pauséd‘acmoment in her slow walk, 
wringing ber slight hands together. 

“What id this you are concealing from me?” ‘she 
said, in the sharp accents of extreme mental anguish, 
“ What new blow/las Heaven dealt out to me? | Fa- 
tima, I will mot be'kept in igvorance longer? ‘What 
is it? Imell the time’ that I bave Jain here ill—ill 
nigh unto death, as you tell mehas my ‘husband 
once crossed the threshold of this‘reom ?” 

Before Fatima could ‘reply some one kaocked 
gently upon the door, and soon saéterwards Lord 
Chan‘pion appeared. 

He came towards her excitedly, both: hands’ ex- 


“tended. 


“ Thank Heaven, Isabel, you'are yourself again.” 

My lady's beautiful lips quivered:as' she-laid ber 
emall, slight fingers in his. 

“ My lord, you are very good. ‘Where is‘my hus- 
band ?” 

“ Your—your husband,” stammered he, looking as 
strangely as Patima bad, 

Lady Isabel’s face grew whiter: than before. 

‘“* Has—has he gone away ? Has he left Mugland ?” 

Lord Champion led her toasilkon sofa-at the other 
side of the room. 

* What'is it? What:has happened?” she de- 
manded. 

“TI hardly know whether I ought to tell you:or not,” 
Lord Champion answered, at last. “You refused’ to 
receive your husband—~you persisted in ‘believing 
that he had been deliberately leagued ‘with your 
enemies.” 

“Yes, I. did,” said Lady Isabel, ‘in‘a faint voice. 
“ Tell: me what has happened ?” 

“You do not ask after Sir Robert.” 

Lady Isabel shuddered, 

**Ts he dead 2?” 

“No. Did younot expect he would be worse'than 
dead ?”’ 

My lady’s black eyes flashed. 

“ Did the dvaught then do its work? Has he for- 
gotten wile and children ? My lord, itis‘ vain to look 
at me in that rebuking manner. Ihave not even yet 
one spark of compassion or relenting for Sir Robert 
Calthorp. Had he any for me? Where ie‘my 
hostand? Where is my son—imy beautiful, brave 
boy ?” 

* Isabel, your'son did not dieexactly,as you! had 
been led to believe,” 

“ Wihat ?” 

“Your beautiful boy was not ‘burned to: death-at 
Dalthorpe Towers. He was terribly injured in leap- 
ing from the western tower. His father was: there, 
and tried desperately to save Lim, He nearly lost his 
own life in the effort.” 

** His father!” gasped Lady Isabel, whites death. 

“Your lite Hugh -was frightlaily bart. Fora 
long time it was expected that an operation .wowld 
have to be performed upon him of so painfal and 
doubtful a nature that we feared to let you know even 
that he lived. But nc withe ion has been per- 
formed—sueceséfully. Isavel,don’t agitate yourself 
so. Your boy lives,” 

“ Bring the boy,” she said, sharply, to. Lord Cham- 
pico. “I was nurse in a madhousewnce. «I know 
what todo. Bring the child.” 

Lord Champion vanished like.a. flash, and iman- 
other moment there was the sound of a childish voice 
ontside. ‘The door burst open, a childish figure stood 
poised an instant there, then came. flying across the 
wide room, screaming : 

“ Mamma! mamma!’’ 

My lady started at the first sound of ‘his voice. 
As his little warm arms touched her neck she caught 
him to her and burst into wild weeping. 

Fatima and Lord Ghampion withdrew, leaving 
mother.and child alone. 

It -was balf an hour before Lady Isabel’s bell rang. 

Lord Champion came ‘at'ouce in response to her 
summons. Lady Isabel gave hima quivering smile 
of welcome. 

‘* Heaven has been merciful to me,’* she said, in a 
broken voice. ‘‘lhave ny son. ‘It’ cannot. mean to 
take my husband-fromime, Tellme. the truth, my 
lord, Hugh has told me something.” 

* Aud Iwill tell you more, if you will listen pa- 
tiently, Your husband would: not censeut even to 
win back your love and confidence to ‘doom another, 
though so bitter au enemy, to the fate whose terrors 
he so terribly knew, ‘The flask whose contents we 
forced upon. Sir Robert contained ofly water. »He 
suffered all the terrors of that fate you bad decreed 
for Lim without experiencing its Lorrible reality.” 


An ‘expression’ of :zlorified awe stoléevover Lady 
Isabel’s perfect features. 

“How like’ my! Maurice,” she'said, softly ; “he was 
always forgiving others. Does my husband live, Lord 
Champion ?” 

‘“« Hugholias told you that also?” 

“He has told. me that Sir Robert shot. him. L must 
gotohim. I have been mad, my lord. «By Heaven's 
goodness, Iam a sane woman once more.” 

“You shall see him, but first you: must hear, all, 


‘Before this happened,” Lord Champion went on, “ he 


had consalted ‘various physicians and ‘surgeons con- 
cerning his case, :Oue was of opinion that -his singu- 
lar lapse of memory might be‘accounted for through 
perfectly matural causes. It might have been caused 
by a fever; or some violent shock to the nervous 
system. Ineither case it was: possible that a similar 
shock might restore to him what he hadiest. Inthe 
midst of these consultations.and examinations came 
Sir Robert’s murderous shot. He amustihave lain in 
wait for him for days. ‘The manis nearly madatthe 
loss of your fortune. Your husband was taken up 
for dead. But he still breathed. He has lain’inea 
stupor ever since. If he ever comes out of that it 
will probably be.to die. ‘There is barely one: chance 
ima hundred for him tolive. But he will know you 


‘at the last, Isabel, thank Heaven for that, and nerve 
yourself to-meet Lim.” 


“Take me to him.” 

“Lmust.go firstand obtain Sir Lewis Catlin's per- 
mission. He has watched him like a-father.” 

Lady Isabel assented, with this obarge : 

“TI must be with'uim ;.1 will do: exactly .as Iam 
bidden, but) I must«ee him.” 

In two .mivates Lord‘ Champion .came hurrying 
back, his face ghastly, his lips tremblinz. 

“They were, just sending for you,” he-said,hurry- 
ing her away ; “ob, Isabel, can -you-be:calm? He 
is quite bimself—your own. Maariee, but he is dyiuz, 
He has forgotten everything between the time you 
lost him.aud wow,” . said-his lordship, as they flew 
through ¢he halls to.that room in which poor tortured 
Maurice Champion Jay. 

Young Hugh followed with Fatima. 

Sir. Lewis met. them:at the door. 

* He thinks be is iat Kirston—that he has been ill of 
a fever, aud jdelitious; and that you bave: nursed 
him. -You must not undeceive him,” he whispered 
to-Lady Isabel,. hurriedly. 

Exerting an almost superhuman seli-control,: she 
calmed her throbbing pulses and advauced to the 


bedside. 

Atesight of her husband's beautiful, .ghastly 
white face her senses almost forsook her. ‘The next 
momenta thrill of rapture ran through heras she 
met his loving, teuder glance. He looked at. heras 
if she had that instant lefthim. He knew her-at last, 
That was the adoratle light of recognition that shone 
in his eyes. 

She fergot-all Sir Lewis’s.and Lord Champion's 
cautions, With a low cry of eestasy she sprang for- 
ward, aud, wiuding her arms about him, drew his 
head upon her bosom. 

“Oh, any darling, my darling !” she cried, pressiag 
thick and passionate kisses on his thin, white face. 

Sir Lewis interposed iu wild alarm. .He wae 
‘about to repeat his caution when his eyes fell on the 
dying man’s face. 

He started violently, What: had become of: that 
bine, uwearthly pallor, the death-like look in his 
eyes? Could his wife’s mere presence have isuch 
power over him? 

He touched his ted wrist, muttered. in amaze- 
ment, “ His pulse is stronger, too,” and drew‘ back, 

‘*My Isabel!’’ murmured Maurice Clhwmpion, and 
two tears dropped upon his thin and hollow:cheeks, 
“] dreamed that «vy vybody was deadibut me. I 
thought that even you had gone,” 

He smiled piteously. 

“Don't leave me again, sweetest—don't let me 
sleepagain!’’ aud a convulsive shudder ran through 
hi 





m. 
Lady Isabel caught her breath slightly. Thenshe 
laid her velvet fiuger ou his lip, then. onhis eyelids, 
* Sleep, darling !” she said, softly. ‘I will stay 
just'so. :You must not talk any more now.” 

His eyes closed. He was too weak to resist, even 
if a delicious calm and. confidence had not stolen 
over him with that loving touch. 

In spite of all he had been through,: contrary to 
all bis symptoms of half an hour before, Maurice 
Champion was better. Sir Lewis.could not. deny 
it as he stood watching bim sleeping peacefully as a 
child in his wife’s tireless arms, 

A week: later and be was sitting up. His wife 
scarcely left hima moment. Even the refreshment 
she needed she took in his apartment after sharing 
it withhim, Young Hugh; when he saw his nother, 
crept. in and gazed. in awesome wonder on the beau- 
tiful sleeping .faee, which be knew now was lis 





father’s. 








warm, eager, wooing heart seemed to tale 


‘had seen and heard him. It was 





A-week later the invalid had:grown strong enoygh 
to be removed to Kirston, and they. took bh = eee. 

Till now.all answer to the strange yet nat: ues- 
tions which he, put i ba gy a had ieee 


evaded, 

In.bis weak state they dared not tell him thattruth 
which must seem so incredible, since he had evidently 
no recollection of it, Even that vague memory of it 
asa horrible dream had faded by..this.time. .It was 
broken, to him by degrees, 

His little son-was brought to him, and though his 
» the princely 
child in.at once, he had no remembrance of that fright- 
ful, tortured night when at his command he had 
leaped from flaming Calthorpe Towers toan unknown 
father’s arms. 

Scarce a. shadow ever came between .this sorely 
tried pair again. rs 

Sir, Robert Calthorpe shot himself at sight.of the 
officers of justice who came to arrest him for.the at- 
tempt to killMaurice Champion. 

Lady Calthorpe went insane when Dick Crawley 
was hung. In spite of her pride and wickedness sho 
had passionately loved the handsome, clever and un- 
scrupulous husband of her first choice. Her children 
found at Kirston a home, and, it is hoped, better rear- 
ing than they would have had sf she had:tived. 

Esther. Mount married, some years-after, an aged 
nobleman, who had, however,.an iron will;and proved 
an-unscrupulous.tyravt:towards her. _ 

She had one child, whom: he,:in a jealous freak, 
took from her.aad never. permitted her to:behold him 
more. 

She died before her- husband, though he was,so old 
—died of a braken hrart, some whispered, 

The Laird of Breulau seemed to renew his youth 
in the happiness of: the son of his. dead dove. .He 
lived many years beyond the time any one. had sup- 
posed possible, spending the greater, portion. of. that 
time at Kirston. 

* Lord Champion married Amy Trevor, and had in 
time children of his own, to inherit: his title. 

Bertrand Trevor warned, perhaps, bythe examples 
he saw. and had experienced of sin not prosp: ring, ex- 
cited, perhaps, by so pure.and good a sister.and mo- 
ther, became in time worthy. the honouréd name be 


noe THE END. 





THE FATE QF DR, LIVINGSTONE, 

Ar the seventh meeting of the’ t session 
of the Royal Geographieal. Society in Lendon,.the 
Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, president, in the chair, 
the .President announced that. Mr..Gladstone had 
recommended to the Queen that the children of Dr. 
Livingstone should receive a pension .of 200J.,per 
annum, divided among them. 

Since the society last: met, Sir Bartle Frere said, 
a great number of letters had been received from 
different. members of the Expedition who went in 
search of Dr. Livingstone. It was very singular 
that all the statements seemed to refer to but one 
set of facts—just such a set of facts as must have 
been brought in by one messenger from a distance ; 
but none of them gave those variations which might 
have been ex of people who had’ the:power of 
cross-exami the witnesses gpon whose testimony 
they relied, and it was: still more extraordinary 
that ‘none of' them seemed ete — 
upon whose information they as! th wa 

te t 
the letiers whieh had woabeodne ob acts have been 
written from the ‘imformation of: who 
had: merely brought in-a message | from »somebod, 
who was still at some distance. ‘Dhat was: the's0 
ground for hope. On the other hand, there-were 
many circumstances which looked as if it were ‘im- 
possible that the story was unfounded. 

The secretary stated that letters had beem received 
from Lieutenant.Cameren and Dr. Dillon, written 
at various times between August,.22 and. Oetober 
22, so that they were somewhat in.the forawof a 
journal, penned at intervals of fever and sickness. 
Lieutenant Cameron said he had received-news of 
Dr. Livingstone’s death from dysentery some months 
before the letter was written, A résumé of the news 
contained in Lieutenant Cameron’s letter had been 
published by. the Foreign Office. Mr. Hutchinson, 
secretary to the Church Missionary Society, ob- 
served that until he saw the name of Jacob Wain- 
wright mentioned, he had felt that the news of Dr. 
Livingstone’s death was perhaps not correct. _The 
Church Missionary Society, feeling great interest 
in Dr. Livingstone, sent out'some volunteers to his 
rescue, their leader being Jacob ‘Wainwright, who 
was a thoroughly trustworthy, earnest;good-young 
mau. When ‘Mr. Hutchinson “heard ‘that: Chuma 
had arrived, bearing ‘a letter from Jacob Wain- 
wright, he felt! that the last hops'was gone. Sir 
Bartle Frere said the volunteers reterréd to were boys 
who had been’ educated by the Church: Missionary 
Society a little distancs from Bombay. 

Sir Bartle added that as soon as Dean Stanley 
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heard at, St. Petersbang..the .sad- news. that. Dr. 
Livingstone was beljeved to be dead,*he, .wrote,to 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, saying that it'was/ very -un- 
usual for the authorities.of Weetminster Abbey to 
take any steps in-antieipation’of an.applieation to 
them from the friends of any.great-man.who might 
have died ; but he felt that.this was:such»a special 
occasion that he begged Sir H.. Rawlinson’ to re- 
member that.he (thedean) would,,be, glad,,in the 
event of the. bedy..of Dz. Livingstene being. for- 
warded to this country, to. give it a vesting-place in 
the.abbey. 

Sir. Bartle Frere also. alluded to shereeent suc- 
cessful expedition of Colonel Egerton Wasburton 
across the eentre of the Western’ half of Australia. 
This journey, he, observed, in, poimt{ of distance 
travelled, and. the..diffiiculties. of .the country, was 
scarcely inferior to thé famous strides across the 
continent performed by Burke and Wills,.and) by 
Macdongal. Stuart. In }short, \it~was ,one: of . the 
great geographical exploits of the day; andgreat 
honour was due, not only’ to. the-able leader, but to 
the two private gentlemen of South Australia+the 
Hon. Thomas Eider and’ Mr... W. W. Hughes—b: 
whose munificence the expedition was i « 
As soon as a reportion the journey reacted the 
Council, no time would-be lost \in giving am evening 
to the subject of this. great. Australian feat in ex- 
ploration. 
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SCIENCE, 

Fixino SLATEs,—Slates, instead of being nailed to 
the roof, may be fastened-with movable hooks, about 
2 inches long, ‘which are: solderéd ‘to conieally- 
formed zinc plates, 4:to-6 inches long. The slates 
are thus kept securely bétween'the*hook and zinc 
plate, and can be removed simply, with the-greatest 
facility, by turning the hook. ‘I'bus one or more of 
the’slates can be-taken ont for repair; or. new ones 
inserted, without interfering with the -rest. The 
method is said to make a roof watertight. 

Gorp Fox ILLuMINATING.— Procure a book of leaf 
gold, take out the leaves gently and grind them in 
& mortar with a piece of houey about’ the size of a 
hazel nat until it is thoroughly intermixed-with ,the 
gold, then add a little water and re-work it ; put the 
whole into a phial and shake it well. -Let it remain 
an hour er two, and the gold will be deposited.at.the 
bottom of the phial, . Pour off the.-liquor, and; add 
weak prepared gum. in its stead sufficient to make it 
flow freely from the; pen or camel’s-hair »pendil. 
When: required for ase, blake it occasibmally, 

AwRaTeD WaTeRs.—An emisent Fellow of ithe 
Royal Society, asthe result of .lisexamination: of 
some artificial ,aerated »waters—soda -aud + seltzer 
waters—sold in ‘| syphon bottles,” discoversia all of 
them ‘dangerous’ contamination witha ‘poisonous 
metal. There was quiteenough lead inall the waters 
which: were examined to undermine tite health, The 
ordinary ‘‘aerated miueval waters ” of commerce are 
of the-most varivus composition,-and they only ecea- 
‘sionally correspoud “with what’ is implied -in'their 
name. A great many of them too ‘were madé-with 
well-water which was anything but pure, andsome of 
which* was. dangerously impure. ‘The ‘discovery ‘of 
lead a8 au habitual constituent in certain “syphons ” 
—we'cannot suppose, strong as'is the evidence, that 
it is ‘present in sll—is-an unpleasant addition.to our 
knowledge, and may possibly plead rather strongly in 
favour of the use of 4 pure natural effervescent water. 


Mrcroscoric CRYSTALS. IN PLANTS.—Besides the ‘ 


farifliar; bundles of needle-shaped crystals, called 
raphides, dispersed throug hout the cellular stracture 
of certain plants, there are in the: seed \covers.and 
leaves of several orders of plants, and in the pods ‘of 
the bean family, multitudes of prismatic crystals jof 
extreme minuteness, which have uithertoeseapedide- 
tection. In the horned poppy these crystals.are as 
small as the 8,000th of an inch in diameter. In.the 
gooseberry and elm ihey.arethe 3,000th, part of an 
inch ; in the black curvant about half as large; in. the 
black bryony they are-about,the 1,500th part ofan 
inch in diameter, thickly set .at-regalar distances 
throughout the seed covers, In the gooseberry they 
are so distinctly and regularly ;placed«in: the outer 
skin—each crystal in a separate cell—that they: pre- 
sent theiappearance of crystallive tissues, In plants 
of the beau family, the size is -variable, ‘tle average 
being about the 3,000th part. ofvan ineh. In the 
garden. pea they are much larger. These: crystals 
appear to» consist chiefly of oxalate of' lime, some- 
times-carbonate. Raphides-are mainly phosphate of 
lime. Plants most relished by animals are’ found to 
be especially rich in these microscopic crystals. In 
a piece of the midrib of a clover leaflet the 70th part 
of an inch in length Mr. Gulliver, who has added 
more than any other to our knowledge of these 
minuté but important products of vegetable action, 
has counted 10 chains of crystals With 25 in a chain, 
making 250 in all, or no less than 17,500 to the iuch. 


Combes, and later by 


In like manner-21,000 crystals were reckoned for one 
iuch of the sutral margin of a single valve of a pea 
pod. The pod had four such margins, each three 
inches in length; so that in a single pod there must 
have been as many as 250,000 crystals. In view of 
the marvellous number of these crystals, as well -as 
their regularity and constancy, Mr. Gulliver believes 
it no longer possible for physiologists to maintain 
that such \struotures are-accidental freaks of nature, 
of no relation toor/valu¢ inthe life and aseohthe 
species, ' 
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AIR SUPPLY FOR MINERS AND DIVERS. 

HumBo.pr invented an apparatus, filled with 
‘ompressed air, which could be carried upon the 
back and was provided with a breathing tube and a 
moutitpiece with ‘double valtves,so°that the fresh 
-air-was adntitted from the vessel and the consumed 
air ‘discharged ‘imto’ the irrespirable atmosphere. 
This apparatus“was them improved’ by Boisse and 
M. Rouxquayrol,;miningen- 
gineer, of St. Etienne, and’M. Denayrouze, manu- 
facturer, of Paris, to such a degree that -we. now 

ess‘anentirely reliable arrangement, both for 
‘diving in water and foul air, and whieh, at the 
“same time; will supply a submarine lamp or a Davy 
‘safety lamp with fresh air. 

‘The apparatus used in German’mines is of seve- 
val-kinds. A watertight dress, with helmet and the 
airreguiator, serves for diving in water, or the latter 
is used alone in combination with a nose squeezer. 
In irrespirable or explosive air the latter alone is 
employed, either as a low pressure apparatus, when 
the diver remains in connection with the air pump 
through’a hose, or as a high pressure apparatus, 
when air compressed to 25 atmosphere (375 Ibs. per 
squareinch), is carried on a barrow in strong steel 
cylinders, which will make the diver and his light 
}indeperident for three hours. ‘The regulator is of a 
very ingenious construction, and expands the com- 
pressed air just as much as the pressure of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere will allow, and no high pres. 
sure air can ever enter in the lungs and endanger 
the life of the diver. 

The physiological effect of compressed air upon 
the human body has been noticed by Edmund 
Halley, who magma toad pains in the ears when 
going too quickly under water. Some divers in 
German mines noticed below water a slight giddi- 
ness and pains in the eyes and ears, at a depth of 
only 30 fect, though many have descended over 130 
feet. Professor Rameaux, of Strasbourg, supposes 
that the blood gases, carbonic acid, nitrogen and 
oxygen, are strongly compressed by the pressure 





upon the lungs and blood vessels, and when this 


rsanitted.to work in highly compressed 


 hthore ibe Of the ‘heavenly sspaces ? 


pressure suddenly ceases they will at once expand 
and act just as air bubbles, which are introduced in 
the air vessels, namely, they will cause pains, fits, 
or death, 

Dr. P. Bert has confirmed this view through ex- 
periments which he made with animals. He con- 
cludes from them’ that a diver can be exposed with- 
out to a ‘pressure of five atmospheres—75 
lbs. per ineh—or 130 feet of water, while at 230 feet 
to 280 feet danger becomes imminent; and Dr. A. H. 
‘Smith examined quite healthy men with the sysmo- 
graph, after they had been exposed one to one and 
‘@ half-hours to 15 to 17 lbs. pressure of air in cais- 
sone; he found that the beats had increased from 
$2\to°84:up to 114 and 126 per minute, that the 
volume‘or intensity of the pulse, however, had 
greatly diminishéd. The men.also perspired freely, 
which, however, was probably due tothe very moist, 


}almostwsaturated, air of the caissons. Under all 


peircumstances, it is well-established as a principle 
only perfectly healthy persons ‘should be ad- 
ar. 
WPHE ORIGIN OF ‘THE DIAMOND. 


wephilesophers have supposed‘*hat diamonds 


pare in alk-probubility a cosmic productchips of ori- 


inal c#eation, 80 to speak — which *the earth has 
aimthe coursaof her travels through space ; 
theysare“bfrmeteoric origin. To the 


,}poptalar mind tere-must be something’ plausible in 
‘she suggestion. Ed@eddywhet could be more plau- 


péibleto.these’ whoseknowledge ofthe ‘diamond is 
heinbyasédb¥thoomne*word, carbon,"aid*whose ac- 
-quain tuucer withitis! limited to some little familiarity 
with themppearance:6{ thesvat;gem? How pure, 
how! herd, how brilliant! ‘Wihat fitter product could 
But facts are 
hearthitysand-very “tabborn, \proue ever to take the 
-shine-Oub-ofpplettid ‘theories, It is true that the 
@ianondiempustioreven to chemists ; that the mode 
ofits forumbiostiswinyetery,7thateven its place in 
\Klee-drdertét "Netarevissn matter of doubt. Like 
atabetr , | t minerals. Amber is known 
to be a-wegetabie :: t;aud the diamond is 
ht-bpeomesto.show stro 


ng evidence of a similar 


‘thoug) 
a 
: ‘Seana emia it must be admitted, 
bat net npbéiiy dark. . h isknowmwto'mauke it 
peste thatthe dotion-ofits cosniic! éHigin’is uot to 
we -eoriousty entertained, unless onelds\prepared to 
accept atthe-~sémetime ithe dar-fotthked germ-bear- 
Sir “William "Thotson “suggested 
S6f “life to our {previously lifeless 
“ino Sthet way, taming: theearthly pro- 
ction of the-gem, eax we atcomat for the preseuce 
of plant. germs “in the bodids.of/ dismemdtrystals, 
“Winere-in-extra terrestrial spaces cdfld thel@iamond, 
i now-at Bertin, have picked up its ueéised organic 
forms,-so closely tesembling protdvoccus pluvialis ? 
Or that other diamond its chain of green corpus- 
cles, like polinoglwa macrocca ? 

As‘surely as flies in amber prove the presence of 
animal life. during some, stage in. the-formation of 
that singular substance, the vegetable organisms 
found in diamonds are proof that these gems were 
formed amid surroundings not inconsistent with the 
presence of vegetation, perhaps in water's a suppo- 
sition that fiuds:eupport not ouly in the fact of their 
in@lusion of ‘organic matter, but still/more in the 
prevence-of ‘dendrites; sach-as* form: on’ minerals of 
aquatic origin, in’a diamond belonging ‘to' Professor 
Gopport. “Crystals of gold, iron and other’ tinerals 
trave also been found inside of diamonds ; ‘still other 
diamonds” are “superficially impresséd* by ‘sand and 
crystals, which leads some to believe them to have 
been originally soft; but it is quite-as probable that 
these foreign substances may liave interfered iu some 
way With a peffect development of the diamond 
crystals, forcing them to grow around or, partly 
around the obstructions. 

Thus, even in its crystalline condition, thediamond 
is notalways such a simple body as is populagly-sup- 

sed. A writer. of the poetico-scieutific .school 
of thought speaks of it.as “pure carbon crystal- 
lized,’ fit product of pure matter in purespace. So 
it is sometimes, but it is also stained with impurities 
at times, and tinged’ with colour,a thing of grades 
and degrees. And lower dowmin the: scale are the 
imperfectly crystalline forms, known as boartiand 
carbonado, harder than'the true gem, but cruder and 
possibly. more usoful, It would boas correct to judge 
the common mineral quartz solely from its. .appear- 
ance in what is known as Brazilian pebble as the dia- 
mond solely from the flashing brilliant.’ Ove exhibits 
no greater range of grades and shades and ‘qualities 
than the other. 

Though supremely beautifal’in its best estate, the 
diamond appears to be’bat an carthly prodact, after 
all, subject like everything else, even theories, to 
earthly imperfections. “here may be a diamond fac- 
tory up iu the sky somewhere, but the evidence of ‘it 
is not strong, 
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[A CRIME 


GERALD'S TEMPTATION, 


“THEY’RE as different as light and darkness, or 
winter andsummer. To this day, I can’t make it 
seem natural they should be father and son.” 

Mrs. Murdoch, the housekeeper at Wharnley 
Lodge, ponsed from her steady sewing, at the close 
of this little speech, and, with the shining point of 
her needle poised in somewhat ominous proximity 
to her queer little turn-up nose, gave two or three 
significant nods, by way of giving due emphasis to 
her speech. 

Her cheery gray eyes were fixed away from the 
comfortable sitting-room, out through the cool dra- 
pery of vine branches festooning the window by 
which she sat, upon the smooth, green lawn, where 
two figures were pacing, side by side. 

A tall, angular, shambling-gaited man was the 
elder, with acold, dry, rasping look about him that 
inevitably warded off, as with an icy hand, the 
gazer’s hope of sympathy or fellowship or cor- 
diality—anything, in short, except strict justice. 

His very flesh seemed withered and dried—worn, 
perhaps, by the incessant friction of the restless, 
uneasy, discontented spirit which looked out warily 
from the small, deep-set and piercing black eyes. 
Short, thick masses of iron-gray hair stood out on 
either side the tall, peaked forehead; the nose was 
hooked, like the beak of a bird of prey; the lips 
straight, grim, resolute. An iron man—one who 
moved straight on his course, and levelled whatever 
object lay in his way, 

For this trait, one, indeed, could not look upon him 
without involuntary respect. But affection—it was 
# very absurdity to couple the thought of anything 
endearing with the idea of James Wharnley, Esq., 
the wealthy retired barrister, whose subtle pene- 
tration and dogged obstinacy in following up a clue 
had given him a fame which, years back, had been 
almost a sufficient guarantee for whatever case he 
undertook. 
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He still held a prominent position in the county, 
notwithstanding he had retired from the bar, and 
his sharp wits and keen insight into human nature 
gave him a high reputation for wisdom and shrewd- 
ness, which were often calledinto use for public 
matters. For this, and for the sake of the gene- 
rous fortune he had amassed, he commanded, as I 
said before, the respect and esteem of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

He had married, somewhat late in life, a timid, 
shrinking orphan, who had been left, as a ward, to 
his care by a client for whom he had gained an im- 
portant lawsuit. Acquaintances had marvelled at 
this singular match, but no one who had witnessed 
the quiet but invincible control which the guardian 
of her property exercised over the timid, yieldin 
girl wondered that blue-eyed Mary Wilson coul 
not find courage enough to refuse the offer of a 
suitor twice her years. 

She did not live long after the marriage. She had 
never been gay and blithe, like other girls, but after 
she became Mrs. Wharnley she was still more 
quiet and meek and grave. She glided around upon 
her household duties as noiselessly as a ghost, and 
she grew as pale and almost as impalpable. Day 
by day wasting slowly and surely, “‘ never seeing a 
well day,” as Mrs. Murdoch phrased it from the 
time of her son’s birth, she only lived to see the 
wee white feet of the baby boy go toddling over the 
house with a sturdy strength which mocked her 
own feeble footfalls, and then the doting mother’s 
fond eyes closed softly and for ever, for the earthly 
life, upon the sweet, cherub face of her darling. 
Closed contentedly, too. The warm-hearted house- 
keeper would tell of it with an awcd look in her 
eyes, @ quuver in her voice—how, just before she 
sank away, the dying mother crossed her two 
wasted hands upon the curly head lying against her 
pillow, and whispered, softly: 

“It is better so, my lamb, Your mother is too 
Weak and timid and doubting to be a sure guide for 
such tender feet. She will kneel in the heavenly 





vourts, and pray for you there, and watch over ana 
guard you from evil, by the wondrons spell of that 
unseen land.” 

And, as if beneath some such tender, benign in- 
fluence, Gerald Wharnley had grown up into a 
handsome, manly, generous-hearted agen gay of 
heart and blithe of tongue, the favourite and delight 
of whatever circle he entered. 

The son of a stern, cold, hard man,a tyrant in 
disposition, a selfish miser, excépt as the fear of the 
world’s contempt restrained him, and of a timid, 
melancholy, spiritless mother, grew up a wonder 
and marvel to all who had known the parents in- 
timately. Free-hearted and generous tu a fault 
quick in sympathy’and affection, frank, unreserved, 
buoyant, d was one of the most delightful com. 
panions, the most valued and trasty of friends. 

It was he walking now beside his father, with 
that elastic step, that ful, erect form, that 
rere Bae happy face ani cheery smile. A contrast, 
in ! 

Mrs. Murdoch returned to her seam, and continued, 
with a little sigh: 

‘It is a mercy, indeed, for us all that the young 
master has pleasanter ways tham his father! I own 
I’ve feared for him since he went to college, It’s 
bad doings and wild actions he must see there, and 
he’s so free-hearted, and so ready to follow anybody’s 
lead for a little sport, that I didn’t know but we 
should hear of him in mischief ; but it is only good 
we've heard thus far.” 

“It is nothing but good, indeed, Mrs. Murdoch,” 
interrupted a sweet, clear voice. 

The speaker, a clear-eyed, sweet-looking young 
girl, daintily: robed in a white cambric morning 

dress, with pink ribbon trimmings, was looking 
Shougnatally through the open window tothe pacing 
figeres on the lawn, and in a moment she added, 

ravely : 
rr But one cannot think of Mr. Gerald’s going 
wrong with so wise and sagacious a guide as his 
father.” 

Mrs. Murdoch shook her head slowly. ' 

“ There’s where the trouble will come from, it 
ever Mr. Gerald’s dear, careless feet make a slip. 
You see they are so different. The master will mever 
understand the temptations before Gerald, because 
to his disposition they are not in the least enticing. 
There is an honourable generosity towards his 
friends, too, which may lead our dear boy into 
trouble, and.even disgrace. And Mr. Wharniley is 
a terrible man when he is arousel, Miss Ada, He 
is one of your iron men, thinking more of meting out 
just the law to the sinful than of being tender and 
forbearing lest he drive the erring deeper into tho 
pit. He is strictly just himself, one mustown that. 
He keeps to the letter of kind and upright dealing, 
but, oh, he wofully misses the spirit sometimes !’”’ 

** You are right, dear Mrs. Murdoch,” answered 
Ada Willoughby, with a sudden fervour. “ Whata 
dreary desert would this world become if only jus- 
tice, with her unerring bat oftentimes pitiless bal- 
ance, reigned supreme! We are so weak and sinful, 
the very best of us, itis hard indeed if we refuse 
sympathy to those who fall into the snares and pit- 
falls of the world.” 

“Mr. Wharnley will do it, He would turn Gerald 
away like a stray dog if once he disobeyed his com- 
mands or in eer way excited his Paprreenre, That 
is why I tremble over it so much, whenever I get to 
fancying such a woful happening as thai Gerald 
should get mixed up in any wild frolic.” 

** What! do you mean that he could be so inexo- 
rable with this only child of his? Oh, Mrs. Murdoch, 
Icannot credit you! He must be bit fond of his 
son. Why, he is all he has in the world.” 

“He is as fond of him as liesin his nature. He is 
proud of Gerald, beside, but he will not bear with 
any grave fault of his, no, not a single day or hour. 
I know my master well, Miss Ada. I have been with 
him twenty-one years this next spring.” 

Miss Willoughby caught her breath a little ner- 
vously. ; 

“ You quite frighten me, Mrs. Murdoch. I must 
be wary myself, for he has unlimited control of my 
movements until I am twenty-one, and that is a 
long way off. How much sorrow it might cause me, 
if, by mischance, I offended him! My poor father 
had the utmost confidence in him. I know how much 
he admired and ——- him.” 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Ada, I forgot allabout 
that he was your guardian. You seeitissucha new 
thing your coming here. But there’s no fear for 
you. In the first place, how could you offend him ? 
And then, besides, he could not make a beggar of 
you. He must fulfil his trust as guardian to the pro- 
perty, if not to you, and when you’re free it will be 
yours, beyond anybody’s meddling. Now itisn’tso 
with Master Gerald. His poor, weak mother gave 
her property all to her husband, when he asked for 
it, to make some great investment, and there it is, 
where her son can never have it, if his father has 
a mind to keep itfrom him. Don’t fret over what 
I have said, Miss Ada, now. There’s not the least 
reason for you to be troubled, and I ought to be 
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cshamed for being such a dismal croaker just now 
when the old place is brightened up by two gay 
young'faces like yours.and Master Gerald’s. It is 
a rare treat indeed. Ah! Master Gerald is coming 
this bon Say now, Miss Ada, saw you everaplea- 
santer-looking ponte man than our young master ?” 

Ada Willoughby ig coe i this appeal, 
and as presently the handsome, boyish face was 
thrust into the window—the sunny blue eyes and 
smiling red lips, merry and gay a to have an- 
swered for a portrait of Alcibiades, fitly framed for 
such a representation in the cool green border of vine 
jeaves—she blushed a little at the honest house- 
keeper's home question. ' 

“ Miss Willoughby, how can you sit in this close 
room of Mrs. Murdoch’s when it is such a delicious 
day? All nature is Fesees, and calling every- 
body to come and join her glee. What will you have, 
a canter on the pony, a ride in the open ¢arriage, or 
a nice cool row down the lake? Iam at your ser- 
vice, on condition that you will come out of doors, 
and promise to be happy." Ste 

“Oh, the lake, by all means ! unless, indeed, it will 
be tiresome for you to row.” : ’ 

“* What are these stout arms of mine good for, if 
not to do a little work now and then? Rowing is my 
delight. Don’t you know the fellows in my boat 
boast of my Prk ne! We have famous rows, we 
collegians.” 

“T’ll comein a moment. Iam sure I shall enjoy 
it beyond all the others.” 

* Don’t come to the boat in that snowy dress, I 
beg of you. It will spoil my comfort to be obliged 
to watch the spray from the oar. I won’t promise 
not to give you a@ little shower now and then, 
and you know it’s only the lilies that can stand 
the. pelting of the water, and keep fresh and unsul- 


“T’ve a mind to try it. - You may splash to your 
heart’s content ; there’s no harm to come of it, ex- 
cept delivering the dress a little sooner to Lucille’s 
getting up, and it always comes out from her adroit 
French fingers more exquisite than at first.” 

She disappeared and presently returned, after 
having thrown a thin cea-green shawl around her 
white.dress, and tied’ on a straw hat fluttering 
with green ribbons. The shining waves of hair be- 
neath the jaunty straw brim, the clear, untroubled 
eyes, the delicately flushed cheeks, and the cool 
white cambric dress, with here and there a glimpse 
of the pink bows, ea pretty picture as Gerald 
seated her comfo' in the stern of his little boat, 

* T declare, Miss: Willoughby, you’re not so much 
unlike the water-lily after all, with that glossy 
green shawl, and the white dress, and the little 
twinkle of rose colour. Iassure you, you look ex- 
ceedingly nice,” he said, pushing off from the shore, 

Ada Willoughby smiled in response. She did 
not express Cows her inward comment that the 
lithe, graceful figure at the oars, with its eager, ani- 
mated face, was, in its way, a picture for which 
she could find no ormbal grand enough. ait 

It was a happy day for these fresh young spirits. 
Mrs. Murdoch watched them from the drawing- 
room window, coming up the walk on their return, 
Mr. Wharnley, catching her pleased smile, bent 
forward from his newspaper, and followed her eyes, 
and a thoughtful lock settled upon his face. 

Gerald had her hat and shawl on his arm, and 
was looking eagerly into her face, which was turned 
toward him, bright with smiling attention. Their 
mingling voices, clear and musical, floated forward 
before their lagging footsteps. 

The grim master of Wharnley Lodge watched 
them closely, conscious, meanwhile, of Mrs. Mur- 
doch’s curious observation. 

“ Well,” said he, as if in answer toa question of 
hers, startling the worthy woman so that she nearly 
dropped the picture she was dusting. “I suppose it 
is natural they should take to each other. I have 
no objection. She seems a good, sensible girl. Her 
property will treble under my management before 
she comes of age, and it is already a snug fortune,” 

Mrs. Murdoch smiled, with an air of great relief. 
Her master turned, with a wonderfully happy face, 
to meet the young people. It was only a continua- 
tion of their sanshine, and they entered merrily. 

- 


Six months later, and before one of the university 
buildings in the quaint, pretty town toward whic 
goes. the yearning thought of many and many a 
famous. man, as he recalls the pleasant memories 
of his Alma Mater, was gathered a little knot of 
young men, conversing in low, suppressed tones, but 
with eyes and gestures plainly betraying deep ex- 
citement, A tall, sedate man came slowly down 
ihe street, and the young men eyed him anxiously. 

“It’s all up with us, boys,” said a blue-eyed youth, 
tossing back a curly mass of fair hair from his 
forehead. “I can see well enough by the old fellow’s 
face what has been the verdict. Didn’t you see how 
black a frown drew down those bushy eyebrows of 
his? We’veall i to march, that’s positive. If 
we don’t get expelled instead of suspended we may 
count it clear gain.” 





“ Confound their sanctimonious gruffaess!" said 
another. “ What do they expect? that young fel- 
lows like us are to go without any fun whilst digging 
into their musty old books ?”” 

Gerald Wharnley had stood a little apart from the 
others, and though he had given keen attention to 
their conversation he had not joined in it until now. 

“It was” miserable fun, MacPherson. I don’t 
need this forlorn dénouement to prove it to me. 
If it hadn’t been that your wine took away all my 

sense I should have been ashamed at the very 
idea of it, My bitterest humiliation comes from 
the contempt I feel for my own folly. Don’t try to 
excuse the disagreeable affair in my presence,” sai 
he, in a bitter tone. 

“*Oh, ho! Here’s Wharnley, ready for the peni- 
tent’s:seat at a confessional. I wish the worship- 
ful faculty might put upon him all the punishment, 
since he isso ready to acknowledge: his guilt,” 
sneered the pom speaker. “For:my part lam 
not aware of transgressing the old customs in the 
least.. Didn’t we stand our chance of hazing, when 
we were freshmen? and haven't wea right. to take 
our share of the fun, when the turn comes to us ? 
Besides, we have only served the poor little country 
sprig a good ‘turn. We've taken out ‘of him, not 
only the self-esteem he brought from the academy, 
but the verdancy of his rustgc home,’’ 

* For shame, Pherson?’’ returned Gerald, in- 
dignantly.  “ Don’t know we may thank 
Heaven’s mercy that the life was not taken out of 
him, too? He’s been raving all night ina delirious 
fever, and the doctor says it is an even chance 
whether his delicate constitution will get through it 
or not.’ 

Something of the horror of his tone was reflected 
or the faces of the thoughtless young men, who 
eyed each other ruefully. 

“You don’t say so, Gerald! By George! that’s 
too bad ! It’s a bad business, that’s a fact!’ was 
echoed around him. 

Gerald Wharnley’s voice trembled as he replied : 
“I know it is so, Seba I. have been: taking care 
of him all night. His mother has just arrived. I 
tell you, boys, if you had seen her anguish when he 
did not know her, in answer to her piteous entreaties, 
you would agree to the worst the faculty can say 
about the accursed hazing !”’ 

** Pooh! the fellow was ill before, I haven’t a 
doubt of it,” said MacPherson, the only one who 
still attempted to brave out the affair. ‘‘ {1 don’t see 
what it has to do with us, because the fever has 
taken hold of him.” 

“It has everything to do with us,’’ replied Gerald, 
in a deep, stern voice. ‘‘ It is the result of our wan- 
ton cruelty—the natural effect of fright and that icy 
bath upon a delicate constitution. ir he dies, I for 
one Shall feel myself his murderer. And I was not 
the ringleader, MacPherson. I think I had wit 
enough to remonstrate against the bath.” 

A rueful silence fell upon the young men, and one 
by one they separated, and went away to their rooms, 
terribly disconcerted by this unlooked-for result of 
a night’s frolic, to be called together again in a 
few hours to undergo the dreadful ordeal of the 
principal’s severe reproof and learn of their suspen- 
sion from the college. 

It was very little like the hilarious, frolicsome, 
half-crazed band which made their dreaded raid on 
the quiet room of the freshman-—this slow, crest- 
fallen, rueful procession which emerged from the 
principal’s room. A few made feeble attempts at 
nonchalance and indifference, but only MacPherson, 
a fiery, spirited, indolent youth, really felt the pun- 
ishment undeserved, and no inward accusations to 
render the catastrophe still more intolerable. 

“Tt will save usa deal of fagging and hard work, 
lads,” said he, with a careless whistle. ‘I’m off for 
livelier scenes than this. ‘hanks to all these wise 
oe I shan’t have to touch a book foragood 
while.’ 

Gerald Wharnley looked after him ashe went swag- 
gering down the street, and his lip trembled as he 
muttered, fiercely : 

** And I have allowed a heartless wretch like that 
to lead me into a course which has tarnished my good 
name, nearly ruined my prospects, and, for aught I 
know, endangered all the hopes I hold dearest! Oh, 
idiot and blind! But it is a lesson I shall never for- 
get. What will my father say ? How will Ada re- 
ceive this humiliating announcement ?” 

He wrung his hands, and, pulling his cap over his 
eyes, darted down a narrow alley, to escape meeting 
one of his acquaintances, who was coming towards 
him with a cheery, genial smile. 

The latter followed him, however, and calling after 
him, compelled him to turn reluctantly towards him. 

“A letter for you, Wharniey. It hasjust arrived, 
by private hands. From home, I presume. Don’t 
look so ghastly, man! You'll get the governor’s lec- 
ture, no doubt; but I’ll wager it ends with the pater- 
nal blessing. Why, there isn’t: one of the others 
stands half your chance. An only son, the sole heir 
to a goodly estate—of course you'll be forgiven at 
once.” 





Gerald Wharnley shut down his teeth savagely 
against his whitening lip, to keep back a groan, 

“ Don’t talk just now, Browne. I know you mean 
the best, but I can’t bear it,” cried he, hastily snatch- 
ing away the letter, and glancing shiveringly at his 
father’s bold, familiar writing, 

“IT don’t want to torment you, Gerald ; but you are 
taking this thing to heart in an entirely uncalled-for 
way. You couldn’t look any more guilty if you had 
committed murder.’’ 

“It might have been that. I know now just how 
wicked and eruel.was our frenzied sport with that 
poor fellow. Ho’s. better this morning, I thank 
Heaven for that.” 

“His mother is poor, too, I understand. We're 
going to start a subscription to pay her expenses and 
the doctor’s bill.’”’ 

“ There’s no néed, , emptied my purse into her 
lap last night ; it- waa enough for all her needs, I 
think. Now let me go.” ‘ 

Holding the still unopened letter in his hand, 
Gerald Wharnley turned away, and walked swiftly 
on towards a little grove at the end of the. village. 
Once safe in that solitude, he threw himself upon 
the mossy ground and tore.open the seal. He 
glanced over the bold handwriting, as if to gain 
some hint of its purport, and then beginning again, 
read every word, slowly and firmly. 

There was less agitation in his face, now that the 
blow had actually fallen. A certain, firm, determined 
resignation took away the careless, boyish look, but 
left a grave manliness scarcely less becoming. He 
folded the letter deliberately. 

“Well, my forebodings were not without cause. 
He is fearfully incensed. That hateful newspaper 
paragraph has made for me just the mischief I ex- 
pected. I cannot wonder that he is indignant to see 
my name printed, there in full asa malicious, wilful, 
disgraced ruffian.. ] cannot blame him for his anger ; 
but it is my first offence, and he might take my pro- 
mise that it will be my last, instead of turning me 
so relentlessly from his home and affections. I can- 
not believe that he will continue so angry when he 
has received my letter, telling him just the truth of 
the whole matter, Ada will intercede for me, unless 
—oh, I dare not picture her grief and resentment. [ 
will try to be calm and hopeful. I will wait till they 
receive my letters; then I can decide upon my 
future course.” 

Saying which, with the most composed manner he 
had been able toassume since the disgraceful frolic, 
the young man.rose to his feet, and walked slowly 
back to his lodging, On his way he met the princi- 
pal, of the college, who paused, and, seeing his 
shame-flushed face and drooping head, said, kindly : 

‘** We are all very sorry for you, Wharniey; not 
only because you are so general a favourite, but that 
itis your first offencs. _ But the affuir is of too grave 
a character to be passed by. I trust the lesson will 
be salutary for you, and that you will come back 
after this suspension better fitted to resist the temp 
tations these wild young mencanoffer toyour genial, 


social disposition. I have written as favourably as, 


I could to your father.”’ 

“Thank you, sir. Indeed, this lesson is bitter 
enough to last me a lifetime.” 

**'lhe poor lad’s mother is full of pity for you, 
while she has only anger for the others. You have 
promptly acknowledged your fault, and done your 
best toward repairing the mischief. I wish we could 
have spared you the suspension ; but after that hasty 
article in the daily paper it would look partial and 
ill-advised.” 

“ I deserve it,” answered Gerald, ruefully, “ and L 
bear it asa merited penance, if only my father will 
forgive me.” 

‘*T will write again, as fayourably as I feel toward 
ou.” 

mn You are very kind. I will never try your patienve 
again, if I return to the college.” 

* Of course you will return.” 

Gerald did not express the conviction which 
weighed heavily on his mind that this assertion was 
a hopeless one, but passed on, 

Another day and his doubts were all put at rest, 
by the certainty of his doom. His father sent back 
the letter which he had written, with the seal un- 
broken. 

“You are no son of mine, henceforward,” wroto 
he,‘ As you have sowed, so you must reap. As 
guardian of Miss Ada Willoughby, I likewise forbid 
all communication with her. What debts you have 
contracted before this date, I shall pay, as becomes 
an honourable man of businese. After, I shall not 
be responsible for even the crust which keeps you 
from starving. Your nameis a forbidden sound in 
this house.” 

‘* Pitiless ! inexorable !’’ muttered Gerald, as his 
eyes flashed, and his pallid cheek took a momentary 
glow of indignation. ‘ Has he no particle of affec- 
tion ? No human commiseration for a soul thus set 
adrift from everything that. can hold it away from 
the whirlpool of sin? Truly Il am now to commence 
the world on my own account. I have nothing to 
aid me, my purse is empty. I am glad that poor 
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widow hail the money while it wasin my power to 
giveit. I will noteven have his name, sinee he holds 
that my actions fling disgraee‘upon it.” 

He had never looked handsomer, ‘more like a hero, 
than now, when he stood with folded arms, glitter- 
ing eyes, and pale, sterm face, 

“This grievous ‘reverse shall not’crush me. I 
will show him thotthere-is the spirit of.a man 
within me. Iam young‘and strong. Shall I bewail 
this experience like a weak woman? Itis udreary 
thing to stand alone; but I think ‘there is ‘that 
within me ean rise above despondency and face’ it 
manfally. There is but one course beforeme; Pmust 
find some situation in which to earn ‘my ay | 
bread. I must go away from here at once! Oh, i 
there had only come one single encouraging word 
from Ada!” 

He smothered the groan whichaccomparied the 
last words, and walked ‘to and fro fiereely. 

“She forsakes me, too. She joins’my father in 
his resentment, or I should have received a line, a 
word, in answer ‘to that appealing ‘letter of mime. 
So perish all my fondest h ” 

Alack! he ‘little dreamed of ‘the heart-wearing, 
disheartening ordeal beforehim. ‘He ‘gave his name 
fearlessly at first, until he saw the suspicion and 
discouragement it produced. 

‘* What! a son of the rich Lawyer Wharnley, and 
turned adrift im this-style! You are no safe charac- 
ter for any one'else to harbour, if so'bad'that your 
own father turns you off,” saitl one after another; 
and turned a deaf ear to his’ ‘explanations ‘and 
apologies. 

He soon + new ef of his fruitless attempt, and 
presently, though with a hot cheek and faltering 
voice, gave his name as Geoffrey Gerald. ‘Then 
came inquiries concerning his 'ref dabiliti 
He had no references. Give him a trial; and he would 
show what ‘he ‘could do, answered he, boldly. 
Before long, the ‘proud spirit, ‘the stout young 
heart, died within him. ‘He had pawned'his watch 
long ago; sold every little trinket, all ‘his-super- 
‘ fluous clothing, and still he “was without a perma- 
nent situation—only enabled, here and ‘there, now 
and then, to earn a meagre pittance,-wherewith to 
keep away the gaunt wolfof poverty. He grew 
reckless and bitter. In an evil hour he came across 
MacPherson—gay, brilliant,'and lavish with ‘the 
income forwarded him. He was kindand generous 
in his ways ; and poor Gerald had grown greedily 
hungry even for such little show of friendship as 
his old comrade could give. MacPherson, dully 
conscious of his own instrumentality in bringing 
about such woeful results for his panion and 





dering if the: voice which brought the, slow ‘words 


through | his dey, throat could, be the 
same to which ; illoughhy had once so ten- 
derly responded, which generous comrades ever 

hailed — poor Mrs. Murdoch had many 


herson yielded: to his whim. .He-did not 
him! to dinneror supper. If 
designs, he betrayed: ~ rene wit roe a —T 
e e no sue! 
The unhappy youth found ‘his way like a blind 


man, groping and sieopatings tei/ee miserable 
vattio which he-bad called:his home. ‘He sat-down 
.at thectableand dropped: his aching head: upon his 


crossed arms. , 

* What can Ido?” mattered he, ‘‘I tried my 
bést=to ‘earn an honest: living, and ‘no one: would 
igive:mea.chance. <Icannot starve. I would draw 
water or tee mein oo 6 enough; but because of 
the -bringing up my 
upon as:an-impostor when I my éervices. Mis- 
fortunes accumulate me. What ishall Ido? 
what shallI do? °S Lam justified in accepting 
this ‘only opportunity o me.” 

The hours themselves on with a terrible 
slowness, ‘the silence in ‘the room had something 
vawful-and: . ‘Gerald was numbly conscious 
of the battle going. op between the. good.and. evil 
spirits for the possession of ‘his precious, undying 
soul, .He glanced around. him with nervous > 
derings, as though he heard ‘the rustling of angel 
pinions, the Sone of vicious hoofs. His 
cheek gathered a: ee crimson, in: contrast 
to.its deadly whiteness; ‘his throat grew still more 
parched; a deadly faintness succeeded the pangs 
of -hunger. >Hi wandered wildly around the 
ee There-was nothing left—actually nothing 

t a Jew would advance apennyupon, With a 
hollow groan, he dropped his ows 
were ing swiftly,:and the twilight, which 
comes so abruptly upon the narrow streets, gloomed 
its gray into dismal attic chamber. Saddenly 
springing to-his feet he seized his:hat. 

Let me go ‘before Iam: fairly: crazed. .Aiman 
must have food. If the world-refuses it to mein 
honourable recompense for honest toil must get 
it as I can.” : 

How mournfully the angel: pinions waved their 
farewell flight ! How demoniac was the evil.chuckle 
that seemed to sound within his ears! He glared 
about him .in angry ‘terror,:and istrode forward 
toward the door. 

At that moment steps weré heard:on'the stairs 

ithout, One, slow, stumbling, agitated—the other, 





classmate, made a sort of portégé-of him, invited 
him to sumptuous dinners, drove him along the 
race-course with his matchless horses, coaxed or 
bullied him to have recourse to billiards and wine 
to drown his cares, and kept ‘him near him by the 
oft-reiterated promise to’ provide him with a good 
situation in ‘which he ‘might earn a respectable, 
honest living. The good, honest heart of the youth 
loathed this miserabie life, yet he had no power to 
turn away from the only hope held out to him. 
Gerald was standing upon the very brink ‘of ruin. 
Where was the friendly hand to ‘snatch him back P 
Where, oh, where was ‘the angel whisper to warn 
him of his fatal position ? 

At Wharnley Lodge ‘the stern ‘old father sat 
gloomily gloating over his own invincible rectitude, 
his )mpartial justice, his swift rebuke for evil—and 
at the door of a gambling-house, inthe dissélate 
city, his distracted son stood, irresolute and dizsy, 
driven thither by the harsh decree over which the 
grim old man exuited. 

For the crisis came to Gerald speedily. Mac- 
Pherson grew tired of his sombre company. He 
had moreover become himself seriously embarrassed 
by his reckless expenditure, and was quite ready to 
shake off this poverty-stricken comrdde. 

He did not care to part unkindly or without the 
show of -patronage he had hitherto kept up. He 
looked around, ‘therefore, and laid before Gerald the 
proiiered employment. 1t would replenish hisempty 
purse, and put him in the way of future advance- 
ment. Gerald saw that at a glance; but he saw 
also, with a deadly faintness at the heart, that it 
would lose his good name and steep his soul in 
guilt—that it was work no honourable man woultl 
suil his hands in touching. He faltered out ‘his 
scruples, and MacPherson laughed'them to scorn. 

** Pooh, lad, that is stuff, utter nonsense! Have- 
not you come to see that it is just'as a man’s purse 
is lined that he stands in the world's ' respect ? See 
what a poor fellow you are now, and remember how 
you were courted and admired when you ‘were heir 
to the old governor’s snug pile! Be rich and-you 
will be successful and honoured and applauded. 
You can quit the business as soon as you are on the 
eafe footing. I have had hard enough ‘work to get 
the chance for you ; I thought you’d ‘be eternaily 
grateful to me. Butit’s all of a piece—the ingra- 
titude of the world. I’m a little down myself; I 
positively can’t help you another farthing.” 

‘*T will decide to-night,” answering Gerald, wo2- 


light, swift and-eager. The door swung-open, an 
Gerald W .stoodstaring 
before him. 


blankly at the vision 


Two women stood there-~one dowdyish .and 
clumsy ‘and countrified, wrapped in a gray plaid 
shawl, the good old faee crimson with a mingled joy 
and grief; the other fair and lovely ‘and gracious 
enough :for the beneficent spirit whose rustling 
wings stirred again to the depths of Gerald’s heart 
—a perfect. picture of girlish grace and daintiness. 
Both felliat his feet, sobbing mcoherently. 

““Weihave found you! ‘Oh, Gerald, at last we 
pert dere et ea dear boy! ..Did 

“My my poor, yt. Didiyou 
think we joined in this cruelty ?” 

** Ada, oh, dear Ada!" : sobbed Gerald, glancing 
from the girl to his miserable surroundings, and 
chiding ‘his.face in his shaking hands. 

She drew them away with her soft fingers, kissing 
ithem between the dripping tears. 

‘“* Gerald, Gerald, you are:not to blame! we know 
it well enough. Oh, we have been cruelly deceived ! 
Bat we havefound it out at last, We know you 
haveno shadow of-guiltupon you. We shall never 
fear that.” 

‘Dhe young man shuddered, and shrank away from 
the pure hands, the holy, innocent eyes. What.if 
they had come.an hour later? He sank, half-faint- 
ing into a chair. 

Mrs. Murdoch had taken a sharp look round the 
bare, forlorn room, and back to the hollow, wasted 
cheeks, the:pale lips,-and fever-bright eyes. She 
‘put the girl away resolutely, and with her own stout 
arm lifted up the feeble form. 

Mr, Gerald, you're ill. You've got as good as 
a fever, this ul minute. And I’m going to 
take you right:home with me,and nurse youup, I 
shan’t allow yon to\talk much with Ada,, Only just 

to keep your mind peaceable, she may tell you how 
the master kept from her your letters, and wouldn’t 
let us do anything to find out about you, He said 
you’d grown to be a wicked villain; bat we didn’t 
believe that—only ‘we were sorely troubled by your 
not writing to us, We know all about it now, and 
we've found you out, and weare going to teke care 
of you till you are well, and then you are to take 
what we've both got, and look: out for us, That's 
just how it is, Mr. Gerald, so don’t you say another 
word. We’ll have a carriage and take you home, for 


you will never walk a step inthe world. with sucha 





tremble as this on you.” 


er me JI am looked |- 


He was, indeed, growing too ill:to resist the wor. 
he asa ’s energetic will. He ¢lung to Ada’s hand 
 & wails 8. 

“Don’t leaverme, Ada !. But you mustn’t take me 
soeng Sather he willnever-allow it, If 1 die, tell 
him heat eaclei ‘ 

“ ik |” exclaimed Mrs. Murdosh, “‘ he will never 
speak oneof his hard words again; he will never 
write you.awd cruel letter. _He had a.shock yes- 
4erdey morning, and the doctor says;he will never 

or ane: ing. gare oe . 
letters.amon, papers, and started to search for 
ou. You're his heir, after all, sir, and nobody can 
unsay it ; for he tore u the new will, the last thing 
he did betore he was taken.” dling . 

Gerald was beyond the realization of this great 
change in his fortunes. Tho shock of the abrupt 
-aunouncement had been too much for him. His 
head had fallen back across Ada's arm, and her wild, 

ightened eyes were peering frantically into his 

id, insensible face. + a 

“ Poor dear lamb! he’s clean faitited away. How 
shall weever gethimaway? Sure it must have been 
his mother’s spirit put it into our hearts ‘to como 
‘to-day, ratte of writing.to him; for another day, 
I do believe, would have been too .late to help the 
fever!” ejaculated Mrs. Murdoch, while she was 
busily chafing the hands. © , . 

Ada was too overwhelmed to Venture a single 
word. Thereyident destitution of the room had been 
frightful enough ; but the stillness completed her 
horror. .. She stood blankly gazing into the inanimate 
face, with.a look of utter ape 

¢ Find some water, Ada. ‘That is cheap enough 
to be, even here, Dear heart! why do you stand 
like a.statue? Sprinkle some water into his face, 
and then he will revive.” ; 

Ina short time they wére able, with ‘the coach- 
man’s help, to take him to the carriage. It was de- 
cided the wisest course to get.on, by easy drives, 
pet a gga afte droopi 

i one. sun rndon, a drooping 
form with, pallid faee was laid on a couch beside the 
dying master.of Wharnley Lodge. Father and son 
were face to face. yr 

Gerald’s cheek paled to a still mote waty hue, and 
his.eyes overflowed with tears, aa he bent forward, 
with elasping hands, to seek for one sign of recogni- 


NM. 

The dull, filmy.eyes of Mr. Whatiiley turned slowly 
and 0 at ainela te that shaggard face, from 
»which the boyish bloom-had rushed ‘away by 
the ruthless hands of care grief. A. sadden 


flicker of interest brigtitened the pale pupil ; there 
was a convulsive but impotent effort for speech ; an 
expression of intense agony, of wild ‘yearning, was 
ein those ber pe as though they longed'to fulfil 
the office of the dumb, pdléied lips. ; 

Gerald’s sob shook his-whole framie, as he tried : 

“Oh, father, father, give me soate sign to show 
that you have forgiven me—that you ‘are no longer 
angry with me!” _ 

The poor distorted lips made their best efforts for 
. smile, the thin, crippled fingers reached forth 

‘eebly. 

‘Ada was quick to guess his wish. She took Gerald’s 
hand and laid it in that weak oy. 

The father smiled again, as his fingers closed over 
those of his son, ‘The peace and content dimly re- 
vealed by the lips crept upwards, and gave a tender 
joy to those still « eloquent eyes, which, in the days 
of health and strength, they seldom known. 
They lingered fondly o mrad ae man’s face, and 
then turned appealin 4 

** Yes; wen.” babbet she, T will love him—TI will 
care for him—I will try to make him happy !” 

Another smile. The effort, the peacefulness and 
content had wonderful’ effect upon him. The dis- 
torted lines: were smoothed out of his face, that 
haunting look of dumb agony vanished and left a 
childlike calm. The fingers still clung to the hand 
of Gerald, but slowly the lids settled over the glaz- 
ing eyes. The maeeriint breath eased away softly 
and almost imperceptibly. ‘ 

“ He is asleep,” Maid Ada and Gerald, in low, 
hushed voices, 

“ He is dead,” said the scat, solemnly, 

‘*Heaven be praised that I was brought here in 
time for this» seene!’’ Page Gerald, the tears 

uring over his thin, pale cheeks. 

Pe It a only because of these unusual circum- 
stances that I consented.to so unwise a proceeding, 

answered the good doctor. “‘ Now you must donsent 
to resign yourself to the tender nursing of Mrs. 
Murdoch. Grieve notfor this happy release from 
so pitiful a state as that of your father must have 
been had he lingered here. Iam confident that he 
welcomed the approach of the ‘merciful release. 
Now you must consider your own health, Mr. Gerald. 
‘And indeed it isa refreshing sight to see you here 
again, anda most beneficcm: chance that brought 
ree in tine to receive and give peace at this death- 

"hy 


“Not chance,” whispered Gerald ‘to Ada. “ Oh, 





no, not chance, but a blessed interposition of 
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Providence, Some time you shall know ‘all that 
you saved me from.” 

Gerald recovered health and strength slowly but 
surely, and was henceforward a firm, staid, reliable 
man, free from all those dangerous traits of charac- 
ter, that easy, indolent, yielding’ nature, ‘that’ ¢om- 

laisant good-hamour, which should ‘be drawn 
ither and thither at the caprice of his associates, 
or by the will of ciroums' 

Two years after his martiage he had occasion ‘to 
visit the metropolis, and -while. staying’ there,"he at- 
tended, with his wife, a fashionable levée'giver ‘by 
one of the leaders of the ton. In,the midst,6f the 
gay talk and me soene Ada felt him start 
nervously and saw him shudder: in ‘horror. She 
looked around -wonderingly, ‘but saw only.a tall, 
showily dressed gentleman, ‘making his way;‘with 
peculiarly magnificent smile,’ towatd ‘them, ‘Her 
husband hastily drew her away,.and did not seem at 
rest until he had placed the crowd between them 
and the unknown gentleman. . 

‘Who was it?” asked Ada, wonderingly. 


“It was one who’stood in thé placd of ‘the arch. . 


tempts himself, Heaven forgive him! I cannot 
think of him without a shudder—-to. be obliged to 
speak to him »would, I think; be intolerable. It 
was MacPherson. The sight of him has brought 
before me, with terrible vividness, ‘all*the particu- 
lars of my first temptation. Let ua ‘go out into the 
cool air, under'the ealm, holy light of the stars, my 
Ada, and I-shall forget it all, .and: only remember 
the dear guardian angel who came in time:to'save 
me,’ ‘M. Ov. 








FACETI A. 


NOT IMPROBABLE, 

Aunt Biddy: “ How old should I take Miss Mac- 
wheedle to be, is it? Well,my dears, I should say 
she'll never see thirty-five again—no, not-if she lived 
as old as’ Methooselum !”— Fun. 

Seur-Mapre Men.—We wish one or two’ niore 
working men had obtained seats in the new parlia- 
ment—a carpenter, for instance,iwho, if'a man of 
brains, might have worked his way to'the ‘treasury 
berch.— Punch, 

My Evxr.—A sapient contemporary gravely asks 
why many @ young man goes about “with asingle 
eye-giass stuck in one. of his eyes?” ‘We somehow 
faucy that the answer to this conundrum is that’the 
single eye-glass can only be stuck in one of his 
oyer ata time. If that don’t do, we'll .try agein.— 

un. 

OSE MAY ‘HAVE TOO ‘MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

Bob Longley (with ‘modest fervour): “Oh, Jack! 
Oh, for @ ‘woman’s love! Oh, for a true-hearted 
woman once, once in one’s life, to throw her arms 
round one’s neck, and tell one she loves one!” 

Little Jack Horner: “Au! If you'd had as’much 
of that kind of thingas I have, old man, you'd be 
precious tired of the whole concern !”—Punch. 

NEMESIS. 
A reminiscene of St. Valentine's day:) 

“Oh, mamma! Such a shame! You know that 
lovely valentine that Mary Scott sent me, and that I 
afterwards sent: to Mary Wileox?” 

“Yes! Well!” 

“Well, Mary Wilcox must have sent it tu Grace 
Barnet, for Grace’ Barnet has just sent it back to me!” 
— Punch. 

‘Lug Lions oF Lonpon.—It-is said ‘that the che- 
mistry of nature is at work on Landseer’s Lions‘at the 
base of Nélson Stylites’ Column in Trafalgar Square, 
corroding them by means of the sulphurous and other 
acid vapours which hélp to constitute ‘the London 
atmosphere, What is to be done to prevent the lions 
from being eaten? Each of them might be supplied 
with a coat of paint ; but who is the artist that shall 
come after Sir Edwin Landseer, and paint his lions? 

—Punch. 
NEXT TO NOTHING ! 

We learn from the Paris papers that what they 
very properly ‘call “a curious wager” ‘has been 
settled between the Duc de Feltre and the Comte de 
Nevule, The former backed himself to drive from 
Paris to Lyous before the latter could do the distance 
on the bicycle. The race we are informed, 

Was won by a neck by the duke, who drove into the 
courtyard of the Grand Hotel at Lyons just two minutes 
pefore the couut arrived. 

What a neck the duke must have! Fancy his being 
two miuutes before he could get into the countyard.— 
Fun. 

A Harp Brow.—Recently a young gentleman of 
a musical turn of mind had permission to practise on 
a coutry churck organ,and took into his service as 
blower a boy who said he knew all about blowing. 
On touching the ‘keys of the organ, however, no 
music was forthcoming. He shouted to the boy, 
“Blow, my lad!” “Aws blawu’, sor.” Still no 
music. ‘ Blow harder, boy!” “Aws blawin’ hard, 
sor.” Still no music, *t Blow harder yet, boy !” “Aws 


and, :having 


‘himself that’no one’élse'twas ‘in the room, he placed 





blowin’ as hard as ever aw-can, sor.”’ Still no music. 
Thinking that something was wrong with ‘the in- 
strument, the organ-player was about to examine it, 
whén, to his surprise, he found the;boy with ‘his 
cheeks-painfully.distended, and his mouth closely 
applied: to the hole. through which the indicator 
etring passed, blowing as if for ‘‘ very life.’’ 
MARRYING yor MoNn«y.—An extremely ‘sharp 
and ‘intélligent’ gentleman “onve ‘’walked ‘into the 
office of a chemist. “Dr. Jackson, I “presume ?” 
said he. ‘Yes, sir.” “Are ‘you ‘alone ?” “ Yes, 
sir.”” “May I lock the door?” ...And,he,did go; 
looked: ‘behind the sofa and satisfied 


a large buudle, done ‘up ‘ina yellow bantanna, on 
the table and opened it. “There doctor, look at 
that.” “ Well,” said the doctor, “I see it.” “What 
do you call that, doctor?” “I call it iron pyrites.” 
“What!” said the man, ‘isn’t that.stuff gold?” 
“No,” .said-the doctor, “it's:good fornothing ; it’s 
pyrites.” And, putting some over the fire in a 
shovel, it evaporated up the chimney, “Well,” 
said‘the gentlemanly man, with ® woe-begone look, 
“ there’s a widder wonian up in dur town who has 


2 i hill fall of that, and I’ve been and married 
rv ” 





A LOVER'S. WHIM. 
Ox! river, fair river, roll on thy long way, 
And-carry a message forme ; 
Roll on by.tall mountains, and through 
‘ shaded valleys, 
And rést when thou comest to the sea. 


The lady I love lives close by thy side, 
Far down toward the billowy sea ; 
So roll on all night, and roll on all day, 

And give her this message from me. 


Ob! tell her that oft, by the light of the 


stars, 
Unknown unto any but thee, 
I stoop by thy side and I:leave'there a kiss, 
And thou bearest the kiss to the sea. 


And tell -her to-waich for the kiss sailing 


own 
The kiss sailing ‘down to the sea, 
For it will be lit'by the pure flame of love, 
The name that is burning in me. 


Then tell her that if she’ll recline by thy side, 
And rest her fair cheek close to thee ; 
The kiss floating down, floating down on 
the tide, 
Will not find a grave in the sea. 


Then roll on all night, aud roll-on all day, 
Rest not till thau comest to the sea : 
The lady I love lives closa by thy,side, 


So give her this message from me. RK. R. 








GEMS. 

Tux light of friendship is like the light of .phos- 
phorus—seen plainest when all-around is dark. 

THE heaviest clouds at length make ‘way for the 
brightest sunshine, so in like manner the spirit's 
happiest hours are often the offspring:of sorrows. 

‘Pue fierce furnace fire of earthly probation is 
necessary to all men in order that the dross existing 
even in the purest natures should be purged atvay. 

THe greatest misfortunes men fall into arise from 
themselves ; and that temper whichis called very 
often, though with great injustice, good-natnre ‘is the 
source of namberless trains of evils, 

In an era of great men the individual, possessed of 
the most exalted:talent appears to accomplish but 
little, as the brightest lamp appears to ‘barn but 
faintly by day. 

THovuGH you be sprung in direct line from Her- 
cnles, if you show alowborn meanness, that Jong 
succession of ancestors whom yoa ‘disgrace are so 
many witnesses against you; and this'grand display 
of their tarnished glory but serves to make your ig- 
nominy more. evident. 

me a ee 


AUSTRALIA has just revealed a néw mineral—a 
white coal—whichis fibrous, easily combustible, and 
burns with a light flame and no smoke. It,is hoped 
that it may be’ sent to London in large quantities, as 
the supply is’practically inexhaustible. But ‘such 
imaginings and longings had better give place to a 
practical battle against the coal powers in view of 
next winter. 

Tus CARNIVAL IN Paris—The only vestige of 
the former gloties of the carnival is to be found in 
the various fancy balls which take place at all the 
theatres and the numerous dancing places which the 
Government of ‘moral order encourages, to promote, 
doubtless, the “national regeneration.” These dis- 





plays are, as a rule, very poor..fun; very dreary 
affairs indeed.’ And the glories ‘of the carnival may 
be said to have finally set, so far as Paris is con- 
cerned, The Parisians have carnival all the year, and 
therefore,cannot expect to enjoy Mardi Gras, The 
Legitimists opine, howeyer,: that were “Le Roi” on 
ithe throne it would be “ very brilliant,” and‘ the 
Bonapartists swear that the carnival and everything 
ae: e revive under the beneficent rule.of .Napo- 
eon LY, 
——— 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


A Rep-LeaD manufacturer of France has. dis- 
eovered that the. use of milk at their meals, which 
he has made rene or Ry on his! wotkmen to the!ex- 
tent of one litre daily, préserves those employed in 
lead-wotks'free from any symptoms of lead disease. 

Tae VALUE or CHaRcoaL.—All sorts of vessels 
and utensils may be purified from long-retained 
smells of every kind, in the easiest-and most per- 
fect manner, by rinsing them out well with char- 
coal powder, after the grosser impurities have been 
scoured off with sand and potash. 

PouisHiIne Paste-ror Woop Furnirurr.— 
Eight parts of white wax, two‘parts resin, ‘and half 


| @ part of Venice turpentine are melted at ‘a gentle 


heat. The warm’ wax ‘is ‘poured itito a stone jar, 
agitated, and ‘six parts rectified oil of ‘turpentine 
added thereto. After twenty-four hours the wax, 
having attained the consistency of butter, is ready 
for use. Before using the paste the furniture should 
be wéll washed with soap and water and‘then dried. 

A Frencu Soup.—A sheep’s head and pluck to 
a gallon of water, boil gently till reduced to half 
the quantity, with a small teacupful of pearl barley, 
six large onions, one carrot, and.one turnip, a bunch 
of. sweet herbs, and a few.cloves ; season it to your 
taste, add a little catsup, thicken with flour and 
butter. The head nmat be cleaned and boiled the 
day before itis used ; cut themeat off as:you would 
for calf’s head,.in small pieces ; add egg und. force. 
meat balls, and « little white wine. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In the course of his journey ‘to visit Hngland, 
His Majesty the Emperor of Russia will attend 
‘the’ wedding of the Grand Duchess’ Vera of 
Stuttgart. 

A new Atlantic cable will be laid in June, the 
starting point from this side being near Valentia. 
The other.epd will be beached on Newfoundland, 
carried across to Nova Scotia, and thence to‘New 
Hampshire. 

A company of City gentlemen dined at ‘the 
Oannon-street Hotel recently “off -mutton, fowls, 
geese, and turkey, which can, it is said, be imported 
frozen ‘from Hungary at the rate.of threepetice a 
pound for meat, and a shilling each for fowls. 

TuE clerical party in Bavaria have circulated.an 
extraordinar They assert that King Maxi- 
milian II., who died in 1864, is not really dead, but. 
was concealed by the Prussians in an island in the 
Mediterranean. He will soon, they declare, reappear 
to claim his throne. 

‘Wnen the Prince Imperial was born endow- 
ment assurances to a large amount were effected on 
his life, and made payable at the age of eighteen. 
Consequently, on the 16th of March, 1874, he will 
receive. several millions of francs, from the insurance 
companies. 

A FrEeNcH astronomer gravely advises that, at 
the coming ‘transit of Venus, astronomers should 
closely watch ‘the planet, in the hope that the in- 
habitants‘thereof (if such.'‘there be), knowing the 
interesting conjunction, and gusssing our interest in 
it, may strive to make their existence known to us 
by signalling. 

Tue Russian nation is the one which speaks the 
most languages,and which speaks them the best. 
One may go through Germany and not heara word 
of French spoken, but he will be sure-to heariit 
when he reaches the frontier of Russia, The Kus. 
sian schools'and gymnasia for girls are of thehighést 
excellence, and in some of the girls’ schools in 
Moscow the dresses are all brown, to prevent the 
bad feelings which might arise from a comparison 
of dresses and toilets. 

RELIcs oF THE Buried Crry.—One of the most 
remarkable discoveries yet made at Pompeii ‘took 
place in the presence of M. Foumur (ex-Minister of 
France in Italy), who was making a casual tour to 
the ruins of this ancient city. Two skeletons were 
turned up, one in a perfect state of preservation, as 
lifelike as though he was merely sleeping. ‘Tho 
muscles of the arm, wrinkles of the neck, the 
aquiline nose, and crisp Reman moustache are all 
there, while his cheek is resting on his hand, show- 
ing that death had overtaken him while taking his 
midday siesta, just as the Pompeiian of the present 
time does. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





W. H.—Thanks for your interesting communication, 

Martayw N.—On receipt of twenty stamps it will be 
posted to you weekly for one quarter. 

Apa Maup.—We should think that any hairdresser 
would readily inform you. 

A Sevey Years’ Susscriper.—The hair is a light- 
brown and inclined to the golden hue, 

A. Z.—Any large bookseller would supply you with the 
sort of book you require. 
ae pDONER.—Waterloo Bridge was opened 18th June, 


Lovuts®.—Salts of lemon, procurable at any chemist’s, 
will remove stains from linen. 

L. L.—The Battle of Waterloo was fought 18th of June, 
4815. 

Inquirer.—Set out in words the figures referred to 
in the article upon the “ Moon” which appeared in our 
dast number would be Two sextillions seven handred and 
seventy-four thousand eight hundred quintillions, 

C, E.—You will certainly have to pay the usual legacy 
duty ; and we presume that your legal adviser was quite 
right. 

Gativus.—Louis Philippe waselected King of the French, 
August, 1830; abdicated February, 1843; died at Clare- 
mount, Eagland, August, 1850. 

E, E, E.—The motto of the Nevilles, Earls of Bray- 
brooke in the Peerage of England, is *‘ Ne vile velis,” 
meaning do not desire in a base or low manner; or, reu- 
dered more freely, form no mean wish. 

As Op Sunscriner.—Tho lines “To command guc- 
cess is not to mortals given ; but we'll do more, Sempro- 
nius, we will deserve it,” occur in Addison’s tragedy of 


Jznsrr.—The gazetteers are silent on the subject. The 
opera-house you name cannot however be a large oue, for 
it is not conspicuous in the experiences of the musical 
profession. 

Artx.—One of the San Francisco newspapers. Theit 
atyle, however, is MB cree of miles too bold for Euro- 
pean imitation, That sort of invention will not be tole- 
«ated in England. 

H. H, (Bristol).—The ceremonies of the Greek, or 
Greco-Russian Church, are not identical with those of 
the Roman, though they are, to say the least, kindred to- 
wards them. 

Hauntz.—Your effort is of the juvenile order, but it 
shows an ear for melody, and by practice and close study 
you would in time produce something up to the proper 
etandard, 

Hore Uny.—The sentiment is excellent, highly manly, 
and thoroughly creditable. But the versification is very 
unequal, If you will count the recurring beats or ca- 
dences you will soon find this by aid of the ear ; and then 
perhaps may be able to remedy matters. : 

Hener T.—1lt all deperds upon circumstances. In 
writing to a barovess—say the Baroness X——, friends 
ewouldaddress *‘Dear Lady X——" ; and the style ‘‘Madam” 
is applicable to all ladies. Menials woulu of course say 
“ Your Ladyship,” “*My Lady,” and the like. 

R. BR. S8.—According to Lamartine (History of the 
Girondists) Rouget de Lisle died to the’sound of his own 
words aud music. He wrote the Marseillaise—a compo- 
sition exactly adapted to a reckless population. 

Utrripa.—Any decoction of elder flowers would be 
found of service. As for the teeth, most dentists, pos- 
sessing the modern improvements of their craft, would 
be able to give youacement which would, we think, al- 
together settle your little difficulty. 

W. W.—You must of course mention the place and the 
name of the vessel. Probably from Liverpool. Most 
certainly ships sailed for America in August, but you do 
not mention the one you want, and this you will perceive 
would render any search wholly impossible. 

Dawon.—l. We are constantly replying to your ques- 
tion, Either White's Guide or Stanford's. Get them by 
order froma bookseller, The price is about four shil- 
jings- 2. We do not at all think so, but you might apply 
to the Civil Service Commissioners on the subject, 

E. S.—The lines to “Ann” are pleasing, but the musical 
flow ia in several instances deficient, and would require 
much rectification. The word ‘“‘failed” must not be sounded 
as a word of two syllables in a composition of an amatory 
cast, and yet if not so sounded the line will be found a 
syllable short. Thanks for your communication, 


Fevix.—It is a mistake to supposo that the words bear 


in Edinburgh, and when Professor Wilson called his dia- 
loguical production “Noctes Ambrosiaum,” he simply re- 
ferred, or was sup d to refer, to the genial evenings of 
agreeable and critical intercourse which had been passed 
in that amiable hostelry. 
Pouttictan.—Sir Francis Burdett was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, and fined 2,000l. for a letter 
addressed to his constituents on the “ Peterloo massacre” 
at Manchester, 8 Feb., 1821. This eminent and — 
man was the father of the present truly uoble ness 
Burdett Coutts. 
Ropeart or Paxts.—Most of the current editions of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels are defective in the notes. Other- 
wise you can procure them quite cheaply. Which of 
them is the best, we should ill like to say—but among the 
best is Rob Roy. Scott's style is at times too diffuse, is 
somewhat redundant, but his novels are all of them im- 
mensely worth reading. 
Cuara pe Courcr.—The lines are in Tennyson: 

Believe me, Lady Vere de Vere 

From'yon blue sky above us bent, 
The grand old g r and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

Reference is of course here made to our first parents in 
the garden of Eden, 


Oxrusvs.—The probability is that you would require 
the assistance of a competent master. Any ordinary dia- 
logne book would serve you for the colloquial French. 
Free mastery of the colloquial element is, however, only 
to be gained by actual intercourse with the people and in 
the place. It is nearly impossibleto™learn to speak a 
language through books alone, Mithridates,if we may 
credit Livy, knew many languages, but he possessed a 
prodigious memory and was also a monarch. The latter 
meaus @ great deal, 


True Bairoy.—The lines cited by Dr, Kenealy, in the 
Tichborne trial ; 
“ Oh, woman, in our hour of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light, quivering aspen made ; 

But when affliction wrings the brow 

A ministering angel thou.” 
occur in the Fourth Canto of Sir Walter Scott’s magni- 
ficeut poem of Marmion (‘The Battle) 


THE HEART. 


The sun is warm and lovely, 
The moon withholds her ray, 
A little earthly hope-bud 
Is peeping out at day. 
The breezes kiss it fondly, 
Aud knowing naught of strife, 
A happy little wanderer, 
It ventures out in life. 


Time wafts it onward lightly, 
4 thing of joy and mirth, 
The fairest form of beauty 
‘That e’er appears on earth, 
Without a dream of trouble, 
Without a thought or care, 
It floats on as a feather 
Floats in the morning air: 


And all the angels watch it 
Glide on thus merrily— 

Oh, that Heaven would shield it 
From tempests in the sea! 

For warring winds o’ertake it 
And toss it ruthlessly. 

As.a child's toy-ship endangered. 
By tempests on the sea, 


Aprtse, a blonde; wishes to meet with a tall, dark 
gentleman, about thirty, of a loving disposition. 

A. P. W., teen, tall, fair complexion, goou ‘ooking, 
loviug and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
and about twenty-one, 

A.S., apne Pores tall, dark, of amiable disposition, 
and has a small i _ Bespondent must be good look- 
ing, steady, and domesticated. 

FLoxgence B., nineteen, fair, golden hair, blue eyes and 
amiable. Respondent must be of fair complexion, and 
of a loving disposition. 

Jane H., ty, medium height, brown hair and eyes. 
affectionate, and a good housekeeper. Respondent must 
be affectionate and fond of home. 

Masel, nineteen, medium height, dark complexion, and 
brown eyes. Respondeut must be tall, dark, and must 
be foud of home, 

Peartinax, thirty-two, tall, dark, and holding a good 
situation in the city. Respondent must be affectionate, 
educated, and fond of home and its comforts. 

L. L., nineteen, medium height, fair, considered pretty 
aud with a fine figure, Respondent must be handsome, 
not over thirty, and an officer in the navy preferred. 

ALGERNON, thirty, tall, dark, and a teacher of drawing. 
Respondent must be ed d, affectionate, and between 
twenty-five and thirty. 

Fatt F., nineteen, brown hair and eyes, considered 
pretty, medium height, desires to correspond witha 
tall, well-educated gentleman, between twenty and thirty. 

R. C. B., twenty-one, in the Royal Navy, tall, dark, and 
considered good looking, would like to correspond with 
a young lady about the same age. 

Firing Fis, twenty, 5{t, 2in., dark complexion, wishes 
to correspond with a youug lady, about nineteen, resid- 
ing near London. 

Lexicoy, thirty, tall,and considered handsome, desires 
to correspond with a young lady between twenty and 
thirty, domesticated and loving. 

HeneyrN. (Staffordshire,) twenty-two, dark complexion, 
of an affectionate dispositiou, and considered good look- 
ing, desires to correspond with an agreeable young lady, 
about eighteen to twenty. 

C. C,, nineteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
and of a loving disposition. Lachondent must be good 
looking, affectionate, and not more than twenty-two; a 
tradesman preferred. 

8. J., nineteen, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 5ft. 4in., 














any such meaning, Ambrose was a principal hotel keeper 


fair, loving, and fond of dancing, desires to correspond 


with a young lady, about his own age, fair, pretty, loving, 
domesticated, and fond of singing and dancing. 
Musica, Tom, twenty-two, 5ft. 5in., a tratesman, Re. 
— must be about eighteen, good looking, quiet, 
omesticated, and loving disposition ; one who could con. 
duct a small business preferred. i 
TRUCK aND FunneL Jack, twenty-two, 5ft- 6in., fair 
complexion, curly hair, considere] good looking, desires 
to correspond witha young lady about twenty, residing in 


on. 

SxrsaIu Jack, nineteen, fair, and considered good look. 
ing, desires to correspond with a young lady about his 
own age, fois, prethg, loving, domesticated, and fond of 
home and children. 

CHILD or THE OcEsN, twenty-one, a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, 5ft: Shin., dark hair and eyes, dark com. 
plexion. Mespondent must be of dark complexion, fond 
of home, and domesticated. 

Do.ruy, twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
5ft. Gin,, light browu hair, blue eyes, es to correspond 
with o Jone lady abouttwenty, good looking, and having 
as ncome. 
Harper Haney, nineteen, 5ft. 8tin., good looking and 
musical, would like 'to correspond with a good looking 
young lady, about eighteen, Joving, and in a good posi- 
tion. 

Lovina Ayyrm, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., fair complexion, 
brown hair, amiable, and good looking. Respondent 
must be tall, loving, and not more than twenty-five, aud 
one in thenavy prefe 4 ¥ f 

Torsai, Saeer Jack, in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
three, 5ft. 8in., fair compléxion, light pair, blue 
eyes, wishes to correspond with a young lady, twenty- 
one, good looking, fond of home, and who would make a 


loving wife. 
Joun J., twenty-five, 5ft. 7in., light’ complexion, 
and considered handsome, in a position, and fond 


good ! 
would like to correspond with a 


of home and music, “apd 
us & 


youns lady, about twenty or twenty-two. 
ooking and tastes similar to his owa. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Jounr J. by—* R. C. A.,” who thinks she quite answers 
to his description. 

Rovine Tom by—“ Fan,” who thinks she completely 
meets his views, ' 

Maup. N, by—"Loving Fred,” twenty-three, tall, 
dark, good looking, and would make a good husband, 

Un.ucky Bos by—* Polly,” twenty-one, petite, blue 
eyes, brown curly hair, and is very loving. 

Epitx M. by—“ Albert W..” twenty-three, 5ft. Sin, 
curly hair, dark, and an artist. 

Lizzie by—"J. P.,” 5ft. 6in., black hair, dark eyes, and 
considered good looking. ; 

Anniz by—“G. H.,” 5ft, 6hin., dark hair, hazel eyes, 
and considered good looking. . 

Rost by—“ J. G. N.,” twenty-one, tall, dark, and con- 
sidered handsome, and is in a very good situation. 

Susis by—“*J. W.,” 5it. 9in., dark, aud ina business 
yielding about 1501. annually. . 

Newuie by—“Scudding Sail,” who believes he corre- 
sponds to her description. 

W. W. by—“ W. M. W.,” twenty-two, tall, fair, fond of 
home and children, and in good circumstances. 

SzaBirnp by—“ Louie,” twenty, tail, dark, considered 
good looking, cleyer at household matters, and would 
make “ Seabird” an affectionate wife. 

Broap Anrow by—* Copper Punt,” twenty-three, 
5ft. 3in., fair, good looking, blue «y's, iight hair, and in 
the navy, . 

Prerrr Lucr by—"Terpischore,” twenty-four, 5ft. 
llin., fair, income of 1601, per annum, and good pros- 

ects. 
- Lous G. by—‘' Frep H.,” medium height, good com- 
plexion, very domesticated, a protestant, and would mate 
a loving husband, 

Cuarity by—*A Lonely Widow,” who thinks shean- 
swers to his description, 

Geores H. by—* Emily,” medium height, rather dark, 
considered very good looking, and has a small income of 
her own. 

A Wivowrr by—“ Lizzie,” thirty-six, medium height, 
a complexion, blue eyes, a widow, and has property of 

er own, 

Wipower by—“ M. E. P.,” forty-three, having a good 
house and farniture, and.a small income, a widow, with 
one little girl at home, and is considered good looking, 

Katie Annte by—‘ t.s.,” twenty-four, in a good oo 
tion, able to maintain a wife, of a loving disposition, ‘ond 
of home, and of musical tastes. 

Finesar Jack by—‘ E. M. C.,” twenty, medium height, 
heown hair, dark eyes, good tempered, and fond of chil- 

ren. 

Srgampirge Birt by—‘‘ Emily S.,”" eighteen, medium 
= brown hair, eyes, and fond of home and chil- 








Att the Back Nomagrs, Parrs and Votumes of the 
*“Loxpomw Reapsa” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpenece, Eigut- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eiyhtpeuce each. 

Mveureovy'’s Jougnat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Ihreepence 


Tue Lonpos Reapse, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarteriy Une Shilling and Kiyitpence, 


*,.* Now Ready VoL, XXI. of Tux Lowvom Ruapses. 
Price 4s. 6d, 

Aiso, the Tiriz and Inpex to Vou XXI. Price One 
Pgyut. 





NOTICE. — Part 130, for Mancu, Now Ready, 
price 6d, 

N.B.—Coreesron pests MUST ADDuEss THEI Lyerrxas 
~ -? Eprrog or “Lug Lonvos Xxapei,” 334, Strand, 
+4¢ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manue 
ecripts, As they are sent to us voluntarily, aucuors 
shouid retain copies. 
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